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OPEN FORUM 


Lindy’s ‘Flight from Life’ 
If ever a piece deserved BA Gee 
particularly for the benefit of the [Uni- 
tarian| audience, this is it [the editorial 
reprinted below from Popular Science, 
by Perry Githens, editor]. It is a most 
beautiful piece of writing, and carries a 
story which every Unitarian should read. 
—H. M. WARREN, New York. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO 
CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 


Your new book, “Of Flight and Life,” is 
such a direct attack on science that I have 
a duty to comment as editor of a magazine 
dedicated for seventy-six years to a wider 
understanding of science and.technology. 

In the condensed version published in the 
September issue of THE READER'S DIGEST, you 
say: 
“y believe that if we do not control our 
science by a higher moral force it will de- 
stroy us with its materialistic values. . . 
Science now threatens our balance with its 
overemphasis of mind and its neglect of body 
and spirit. Its bombs are only a wartime 
manifestation of the materialism with which 
it attacks all life. We are becoming slaves 
of its war machines, its mines, its factories, 
its offices and balance sheets, its bureaucracy 
and regulations.” 

Your personification of science as an evil 
force is a groaning old ghost around this 
office, Colonel. Seventy-five years ago it 
was a common complaint. My distinguished 
predecessor, Edward Livingston Youmans, 
founder and first editor of PopULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, even had to defend the magazine 
against charges of atheism. 

In the issue of POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
dated September 1873, Editor Youmans had 
this to say, summing up one attack by the 
London spectator: “The sPECTATOR would 
have been equally honest and less absurd if 
it- had compressed its article into two lines: 
“What is modern materialism? A dirty label 
to be plastered on the evolutionists.’ ” 

Darwin hardly needs defending nowa- 
days, and neither does Einstein. But you 
were not the first to blame science for man’s 
ills, and you will probably not be the last— 
until Mankind knows more about Man. This 


is what Youmans wrote in POPULAR SCIENCE 
for July 1874: 


The hope is indulged by many that with the 
progress of intelligence the old conflict between 
religion and science will either die away or lose 
so much of its rancorous spirit that it may be 
coolly and rationally considered like any other 
question. But there are parties who do all 
they can to perpetuate the acrimonies that have 
marked this controversy . . . and, while we 
will not sav that this bad spirit is all on one 
side, we will say that the most of it and the 
worst form of it are on one side, and that the 
side which makes special pretensions to a higher 
guidance and the loftier virtues. 


Nowadays, I am not going to argue 
whether Man is a manifestation of God—or 
vice versa. But I can reiterate the belief of 
my predecessor that science is the product 
of man. It is a method and a record of man’s 
orderly groping for truth. It cannot be 
charged as a separate and responsible force 
any more than the paper on which you wrote 
“Of Flight and Life” can be held responsible 
for what you say. . 

You are right, Colonel Lindbergh, in your 


fears for the state of the world. Man has 
loosed ideas he has not matured enough to 
control. But you are as wrong as your pre- 
decessors when you blame science. For 
you are simply saying, as does a child, “The 
knife cut me.” 

When you embody science as a force— 
and a force for evil at that—you are confus- 
ing the issue. Fortunately, your concept of 
science overwhelming morality is erroneous: 
Otherwise you would have to face the sad 
conclusion that if science has won the 
eh battle for man, then morality and 
religion have lost it. 

In your youth, you say, “I grew up as a 
disciple of science. . . I have felt the god- 
like power man derives from his machines.” 

Now, grown older, frightened by the me- 
chanical dishonesty of an oxygen gauge 
which blacked you out 41,000 feet over Wil- 
low Run, aghast at what bombers did to Ger- 
many, you say, “I have seen the science I 
worshiped, and the aircraft I loved, destroy- 
ing the civilization I expected them to 
serve.” 

Now, you pause in a life of action to take 
thought on deeper meanings. But if youth- 
ful love of aircraft implied a kind of arrested 
development in the understanding of life, 
the public renouncement of science suggests 
a somewhat arrested maturity. 

This confusion of science and evil is most 
evident in your appraisal of Germany’s- de- 
feat. When you previewed: the Luftwaffe, 
you preached the futility of opposing Hitler. 
Now you say: 


The Germans, too, had been an educated people. 


Few nations had contributed more to our civili- 
zation in the past—in art, music, religion, 
philosophy, science—in science above all in 


modern times. They had worshipped science. 
To it they had sacrificed the quality of life— 
vet they had not gained the power to survive. . . 
In their search for materialistic power they had 
set up science as their 
destroyed them. 


god, and science had 


These are the kind of half-truths which 
are whole lies. The Germans denied science 
when they set up the false premises of preju- 
dice. They cut their own throats scientifi- 
cally when they drove out people like Freud 
and Einstein and Lise Meitner. When they 
set soldiers over scientists. When they 
elected to smash people rather than atoms. 

It was not the Nazis’ misplaced faith in 
science which destroyed them; it was their 
inhuman misuse of science in their labora- 
tories, torture camps, and communications 
channels. Above all, it was their neglect of 
the sheer honesty of science which seeks the 
truth even when it hurts. 

We need more, not less, science today. We 
have barely begun to turn the knife of 
knowledge on ourselves, to cut into the 
secrets of human behavior. It will be a long 
and painful process. The surgeons of the 


soul will have an even more difficult time . 


than the splitters of the atom. 

It is a part of the process that men like 
yourself recognize forces, by whatever name, 
behind and beyond your instruments. But 
it would be better, Colonel Lindbergh, for 
you to think of science as a human instru- 
ment, a light which can help man to discover 
and understand the values of morality. Not 
as a modernized superstition which can ex- 
cuse man’s fears. 

Otherwise, your book were better named: 
“Of Flight from Life.” 


Reply to « Conversion 
on Trial’ 


sTaFF NOTE: The following letter, orig- 
inally addressed to the Methodist Zions 
Herald of Boston, deals with an article 
which first appeared in the September 
issue of The Register and later was re- 
printed in Zions Herald. The article was 
written by Paul N. Carnes, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Youngstown: 


I read the article “Conversion on Trial,” 
ZIONS HERALD, Sept. 22nd, with real interest. 
I began it wondering if I were in the wrong 
church and finished it assured that I was not. 
I presume the article was reprinted from a 
recent issue of The Christian Register, al- 
though the author seemed to write with 
reference to a thought-world of two genera- 
tions ago. 

* Surely evolution is no longer a bugbear 
to the thinking Christian, but rather an 
evidence of God’s method of creation. And 
the author must know that there are other 
theories of the atonement than the “ortho- 
dox” one he alludes to. As I read the article, 
I had the feeling that the author, even though 
a former Methodist, was unfamiliar with 
both Methodist history and present practice. 

When John Wesley was in Georgia, he 
began to learn Spanish in order to converse 
with some Jewish parishioners, “some of 
whom,” he observed in his Journal, “seem 
nearer the mind that was in Christ than 
many of those who call him Lord.” (Every- 
man edition, Vol. I, P. 46.) Wesley had the 
good sense to not allow theological theory 
to violate the facts of human experience. 
Repeatedly in his Journal he passes favorable 
comment on individual Quakers whose the- 
ology was certainly at variance with his own. 

Indeed, upon reading the Journal of Wil- 
liam Edmundson, a 17th century Quaker 
preacher, Wesley commented in his own 
Journal: “His opinions I leave; but what a 
spirit was here? What faith, love, gentleness, 
long-suffering? Could mistakes send such a 
man as this to hell? Not so. I am so far 
from believing this, that I scruple not to say 
‘Let mv soul be with the soul of William 
Edmundson.’ ” (Everyman, III, 233.) As for 
that Tewish roommate, would a church call 
him “lost” that had a leading rabbi address 
its General Conference? 

Although no Unitarian, I find the notion 
of freedom of thought not only far from be- 
ing absurd, but quite deeply planted within 
the Methodist tradition. Late in life, we find 
Wesley contending for this freedom saying 
in Scotland on a preaching tour what he had 
been saying all his days about Methodist 
freedom: “There is no other religious So- 
ciety under heaven, which requires nothing 
of men in order to their admission into it, 
but a desire to save their souls. Look around 
you, you cannot be admitted into the church 
or Society of the Presbyterians, Anabaptists, 
Quakers, or any others, unless you hold the 
same opinions with them, and adhere to the 
same mode of worship. The Methodists alone 


- do not insist on your holding this or that 


ovinion, but they think and let think.” 
(Everyman edition, IV, 431.) 

This was no late development in the 
thought of Wesley; forty years before we 
find him cautioning a preacher by letter: 
“In public speaking not one word against 


opinions of any kind. We are not to fight — 


against notions but sins.” (Letters, Standard 
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Edition, II, 110.) One might multiply the 
references, quoting from his sermon on “Cau- 
tion against Bigotry” and his more famous 
homily “Catholic Spirit.” Few men of his 
calibre were more willing to think and let 
think in matters of religion than the founder 
of Methodism. He was wont to say “Holi- 

“ness is the love of God and man, or the 
_ mind which was in Christ.” Intensely prac- 
tical man that he was, John Wesley was con- 
tent to define religion in terms of character 
and service. 

That Methodism has not lost this precious 
freedom of thought is well known to anyone 
who sat under Dean Albert C. Knudson, to 
be told that God was omnipotent, and then 
walked into Professor Edgar S. Brightman’s 
class to be told God was limited. A church 
which has within it both Dr. Harry F. Ward 
and Dr. Robert P. Shuler, as ministers of 
good standing, could hardly be accused with 
justice on insisting upon uniformity. of 
thought. 

Nor has The Methodist Church been blind 
_ to the place of reason in religion. John 
Wesley once wrote: “Passion and prejudice 
govern the world, only under the name ot 
reason. It is our part, by religion and reason 
joined to counteract them all we can.” (Le#- 
ters, V. 203.) One of Wesley’s biographers, 
(Winchester) says of him, “No controversial- 
ist of the century had more respect for an 
argument.” 

The spread of Methodist colleges, the de- 
mand for an educated ministry, the size of 
the Methodist publishing interests combine 
to indicate that the people called Methodists 
have a healthy respect for reason. At the 
same time we are aware in Bowne’s phrase 
that “Life is more than logic.” 


It is apparent from his farticle} that the 
convert to Unitarianism came from a conser- 
vative element within The Methodist Church, 
A church the size of ours has within its 
framework many varieties of religious ex- 
perience; conservative, moderate, and liberal. 
I am glad this is the case; I would have it 
no other way. I am sorry, however, that the 
young man was unfamiliar with the richness 
which makes it possible to move from one 

side of the church to the other without 
climbing put the window. 


—REY. JAMES H. LAIRD, Wesley Church, 
mherst, Mass. 


Injustice in Germany? 


“Food rations in Germany are below the 
level of existence.” Such is the sum and 
substance of a report recently issued by the 
Evangelische Hilfswerk poleain. the eco- 
nomic situation as it has evolved during the 
three years of foreign occupation. “The 
standard of living in this country,” it says, 
“has never for the last hundred years been 
so low.” But even this low standard could 
not be kept up if it were not for the consid- 
erable contributions from the United States 
and England and the liebesgaben (gifts of 
which have been poured into the 
country from relatives and friends abroad. 

How is it that the Germans are not self- 


work? question it must 
be remembered that long before the war. . . 
Germany had never been able to produce 
ood she required but had to im- 
port about 20 Pet cent from abroad. . . in 
spite of her aon, the agricultural 
_ lands east of the Oder and Neisse, territory 
which for two centuries or longer had form- 
ed an integral part of the country and is 
_ now being administered by the Poles, Should 


i 


these lands, to a large extent lying fallow 
now, against all reason and justice not be 
returned nor a referendum be taken (as the 
Atlantic Charter for similar cases provides) 
then Germanys imports will have to be 
doubled. 

Politicians have learned . . . they cannot 
let Germany . .. , which still remains in 
the heart of Europe, become a hotbed of 
Communism which will by leaps and bounds 
overflow the whole of western Europe. Nor 
can they morally ... do so having made 
themselves, by their various agreements at 
Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, more or less re- 
sponsible for the present chaotic state of 
this stricken country—not purposely of 
course but through an extraordinary lack of 
foresight never so conspicuous in the whole 
course of British history. The German peo- 
ple know that Hitler started the war and 
that they should have stopped him, but this 
was impossible, they protest, in view of 
his enormous popularity gained by tair 
means or foul and, further, in view of the 
prompt recognition that his autocratic goy- 
ernment obtained from all the great powers. 

The Germans know also that having lost 


‘the war they must pay for the fearful dam- 


age ... but here, too, they would ask for a 
tair and just settlement instead of the va- 
rious zones into which their country has 
been cut up. 

They feel that they have been amply 
punished for all that they have done or al- 
lowed to be done. Their food rations are 
such as they cannot exist on. Their large 
and beautiful cities have been largely de- 
stroyed even when there did not seem any 
more military necessity for it. The men 
and women buried under the ruins or burn- 
ed to death amount to 350,000. Of prisoners 
of war, there are still 2,500,000 in the 
hands of the allies.... 

What prospects are there for Germany? 
What prospects for the peace of Europe; 
the peace of the world? Will the Marshall 
Plan so wisely and generously conceived, 
rescue us from this “slough of despondency”? 
Will there be right and true men to adminis- 
ter it in the heart of this stricken Europe— 
this Germany of which an American profes- 
sor on first landing on her soil said, “Every 
scholar has two countries, the one in which 
he was born and the other—Deutschland.” 
G. VON PETZOLD,: Bad Hamburg, U. S. A. 
Zone, Germany. 


Face outward in humility 


So Mr. Earl Cranston in the August 
issue needs answers, and here all the time 
I had the answer and nobody wanted 
HE ss 

In church going most people merely go 
out the same door as in they went. That 
goes for Unitarians too. But we are dif- 
ferent—we are liberal, you cry. Yes, you 
are, and quite smug about your liberality. 
A man can believe according to his own 
conscience in our church, you say. The 
answer is that a man can live accordi: 
to his own conscience and not belong to 
any church. Here is the trouble. Chan- 
pid sprung the Unitarians to the outside 
of the coral of orthodoxy. They campe 
there, just outside the gates. They 
thought they were free because now 
they crowded against the fence from the 
outside whereas before they were push- 
ing against it from the inside. Certainly 
Channing dared enough for his day and 
time. How was he to know that his fol- 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 3) 
lowers were going to camp just outside 
the gates, tace imward, and erect shrines 
and worship at the shrine of their own 
intelligence? 

A person leaving the orthodox church 
is bound tor a longer journey than just 
outside the corral. And the great numper 
teeling a need tor some sort of church 
athhauon are either attracted to Catholi- 
cism by its pageantry or to tundamental 
churches by their terver. ‘hey will tell 
you that the church they are joming 
represents “real reugion.” Atter joming, 
that will be the church that they “ought’ 
to go to, and that they are staying away 
trom. ven so they teel better because 
they have finally made a decision and 
acted upon it. 

All or which looks very gloomy? Not 
at all. The Unitarian Church could, it it 
would, tace outward and start traveling. 
It can not start to begin because it lacks 
humility. It takes humility to begin. 
lt can be done... . 

Unitarianism has been a force for 
good. ‘lhere are many torces tor good. 
What is needed is not a force tor 
good, even a dynamic one, but rather a 
living, growing, vital organism that will 
grow and multiply. It will have to be 
conceived in humility and grow by at- 
traction. Could the Unitarian Church 
symbolize such a movement? Millions 
are vaguely hungry for it. 

—JOE ODONNELL, Seattle 


Altruistic Vacation 


It may be of special interest for our 
ministers and their wives to know of the 
opportunity for service as attendants in 
our State Hospitals, during the vacation 
period in our churches. And especially 
tor those of us who have no summer 
cottages to go to. 

During the past five summers I have 
worked as an attendant in our Grafton 
State Hospital in periods of two to six 
weeks each summer. During the past 
vacation, Rev. and Mrs. Raymond Sabin 
of Mendon also worked there as attend- 


ants for about a month, and they tell’ 


me they enjoyed it and at the same time 
the wages received helped toward the 
family Bader 

The work is light, and also educational 
in the observance of our mentally ill 
patients, particularly for those of us in 
the ministry. The compensation is good, 
when one stays at the Hospital for board 
and room. Most of the patients are 
harmless, so there is nothing to fear. 

Moreover, it does give us an added 
appreciation of the service which the at- 
tendants render in the patient, tedious 
task of waiting with, and caring for, the 
mentally ill. There is something so 
Christ-like about this kind of work, that 
it is always a religious experience fur 
me to share in it for a few days, as well 
as a chance to help out in the period 
when the regular attendants are taking 
their vacations. 

I commend it to all of our ministers 
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and their wives, who are free to get away 
for two weeks or more in the summer. 
They will find it both a restful change, 
and an enriching personal experience in 
this work of mercy in caring for our 
mentally ill. 
—REV. CHARLES DEVRIES, 
West Upton, Mass. 


BRIEF ROUNDUP 


WILLIAM N. CHEW, Richmond, tells 
ot the pleasure derived trom his yearly 
pugrimage to the home or Lhomas Jet- 
rerson, Although Mr. Chew notes that 
“many wreaths and other Horal tributes 
are placed on Mr. Jettersons tomb, but 
among these I have never noticed any 
tribute from the American Unitarian As- 
sociation,” it has been a practice of the 
AUA tor many years to send an annual 
Horal tribute to Monticello on April 13. 
Last year the ava was in charge of the 
memorial services in Washington, a pro- 
gram which was given nation-wide radio 
tume. Mr. Chew turther recommends that 
“perhaps we could place a tablet there. .. 
to make permanent note of our admira- 
tion tor the great man who lived there.” 


MARY HILBURN JACKSON, Eugene, Ore., 
writes, “Thank you tor sending two rep- 
resentatives to the Wallace convention 
and for publishing both their articles and 
rebuttals. . . . 1 deplore and abhor total- 
itarianism. . . . but I’m not so scared of 
Communism that I am afraid of ‘a polit- 
ical leader who makes his appeal to the 
people on the basis of applying religious 
principles to the economic and social 
problems of our day.’ Quote Mr. Herling. 
I think it is time some other leaders who 
call themselves Christians began apply- 
ing religious principles to economics and 
social problems.” 


WILLIAM D. MONETT, Petaluma, Calif., 
a newcomer to Unitarianism, wants “to 
belong to a church that possesses a clear- 
cut polity which is understandable to all 
its members. (As I understand the Uni- 
tarian Church now, not even the mem- 
bers know what the church really stands 
for.) . . . Why not frame a polity along 
the same lines as the document that has 
guided a ‘relatively small nation to the 
position of leader of all nations in the 
world—namely the United States? In- 
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clude in it only fundamental law, and 
permit members to believe and practice 
doctrines which do not conflict with the 


POHLYss5.2% > 
Friendly to differences 


‘Lhis nation seems to be facing an im- 
mediate tuture of increasmg conwoversy. 
important decisions aitectuug the destuny 
ot this country and its tree institutious 
are about to be made, and American citi- 
zens are bound to diltter widely in 
Opinions as to what course to pursue. 
wutermg widely in opmions, they are 
ukely to be tempted to ditter widely im 
reeungs as well. 

During the war years we were held to- 
gether by a common Obvious task. ‘Lhe 
evil we would overcome was more or less 
clearly recognized, ‘Loday, however, 
whule the peril we tace is just as great it 
not even greater, the evil to be overcome 
is not so clearly and widely discerned, 
with the result that instead ot pulling to- 
gether, we seem to be pulling apart... . 

‘Lhere is danger that the divisiveness 
that seems to be rampant in the outside 
world should enter the sanctuary of the 
church and do much harm. The boast of 
Unitarians has been our agreement to 
disagree without being disagreeable. Our 
special religious contribution has been 
our emphasis on the Free-Mind principle 
—the determination to differ in convic- 
tions without differing in mutual respect 
for one another. . . . if our covenant 
means anything, it means we shall strive 
to dwell together in Peace when there is 
a strong tendency toward fragmentation; 
to seek the truth in love when there is 
controversy in our land and in our fellow- 
ship; to help one another even when we 
feel no spontaneous sympathy for those 
whom we should help. 

... Perhaps my _ imagination has 
played me false, grossly exaggerating the 
disruptive possibilities of the future. I 
fervently hope so. To be forewarned, 
however, is to be forearmed. Whatever 
the future may or may not hold in store. 
for us, it certainly is within our power to 
keep our hearts, and therefore our church, 
a sanctuary of friendliness and under- 
standing. 

—REV. DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Cure for discontent 


The best challenge to our disaffected, 
disgruntled and defeated Unitarians that 
has come to my attention occurs in the 
last issue of The Journal of Liberal Re- 
ligion in an editorial by the editor. 
Whether we are in sympathy or out of 
sympathy with disaffected and defeatist 
Unitarians a thoughtful reading of this 
editorial ought to be part of the discipline 
of every Unitarian. 

The present situation raises the ques- 
tion, “Where have we slipped up in our 
interpretation of liberalism in religion?” 
It is the conviction of the writer that 
somehow we must have failed some- 
where along the line in making clear what 
the liberal spirit is, for if we had made it 
crystal clear, if we had implanted the 
liberal spirit deep in the minds and hearts 
of those who wear the Unitarian label 
disaffection would be almost impossible. 
Have we included in our program and 
our methods of religious education the 
essence of the liberal spirit? In prepar- 
ing prospects for membership in our 
churches have we made sufficiently clear 
what it means to be a liberal? I am of 
the opinion that we have not, for if our 
young people had been given a sufficient 
grasp of what the liberal spirit is I can’t 
believe that they would desert our ranks. 
And so, too, with so-called converts. ... 

I believe, therefore, we need to re- 
examine our techniques of education and 
membership with a view to seeing how 
we can more effectively interpret for our 
young people and prosvective adult mem- 
bers the essence of the liberal spirit. 

I am also inclined to believe that we 
need a continuous program of refresher 
courses on what it means to be a liberal 
for our so-called congenital Unitarians. 
Unfortunately not a few of the disaffected 
Unitarians are those who grew up in the 
church... . 

—REV. KENNETH C. WALKER, 
Bloomington, Til. 


Comment from without 


I have enjoyed reading everything in 
every issue. It’s thrilling the way you 
Unitarians believe in allowing all sorts 
of points of view to be presented in your 
official magazine. Did you notice I wrote 
“you Unitarians?” I happen to be a 
Methodist minister of a little mission 
‘church here in Arizona, and a Prot- 
estant liberal-I hope. _ I am sorry your 
church was excluded from the Amster- 
dam Conference. I hope and pray that 
some day we may find an all-inclusive 
working basis for Christian fellowship. 
In the meantime I hope to enjoy your 
fellowship through The Register. 
—NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST, Arizona. 


: Re: Wallace - - Cairns - - 
_Herling 


__ After reading Cairns’ futile attempt to 
ugh off” or cloak the very obvious 
domination of the Wallace 


tion, I would have concluded that 


Pay 
- 


The Christian Register had fallen back 
into the biased leftist era of Fritchman 
had it not been for the parallel presenta- 
tion of Mr. Herling. 

Time was when we could not have ex- 
pected as well-balanced opposing views 


~on a controversial subject such as this. 


How many unsuspecting Unitarians 
swallowed the articles “What About 
Labor”—when Philip Murray so vehe- 
mently represented Labor and the choice 
of the [former] editor of The Christian 
Register to represent Big Business or In- 
dustrialists was none other than Samuel 
Novick, President of the Electronic Cor- 
poration of America. The editor didn’t 
take the trouble to tell of Mr. Novick’s 
many communist connections and _ his 
sponsorship of the pro-communist radio 
commentator W. S. Gailmor on the Blue 
Network. Novick was masqueraded as 
something of a General Electric, West- 
inghouse or RCA executive. 


Contrast this with the present honest 
introduction of Herling when he is 
quoted, “At one time I was active in 
several communist-front organizations to 
which I was attracted because of their 
humanitarian appeals.” If space per- 
mitted, I would like to underscore what 
Mr. Herling presented in the hope that 
many would study his scholarly report, 
but instead I must spend all my time ona 
couple of paragraphs in the Cairns article. 
This is so stupid as to constitute prac- 
tically an insult to thinking Unitarians, 
even if they know that Cairns has prac- 
tically worshiped at the feet of the 
“mystic” Wallace and even discounting 
the implications of the close collaboration 
between Fritchman and Wallace as de- 
scribed in a reprint of one of Cairns’ 
“prize” sermons. 

Cairns talks about “crack-potism” and 
this might well be the caption for a care- 
ful review of his report. Time does not 
permit this nor is it necessary for he has 
so well disclosed the tenor of his think- 
ing in one of his last paragraphs that we 
have but to use this as a measure of 
Cairns, the man—Cairns, the minister— 
and Cairns, the Director of the American 
Unitarian Association, member of the 
Executive Committee of the Board, ex- 
ecutive officer of the Unitarian Service 
Committee [1948 Medical Teaching Mis- 
sion to Greece and Italy], etc., etc. 

He writes, “The charge of ‘crack- 
potism’ might still be allowed if there 
had been no representatives of American 
business at the convention. All kinds of 
queer people want peace, and justice, 
and... the very idea of ‘abundance’ 
will attract a following, no matter upon 
what conditions it is promised. Jesus 
spoke to his largest audience immediately 
after he passed out free sandwiches. 
There might have been some _ business 
men among the five thousand, but there 
is no record of their having taken seri- 
ously the proposals that followed the 
picnic.” In the one breath Cairns finds 
“American business representatives” at 
the convention and then implies that thev 
are “queer people” who want peace and 
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abundance, etc. I don’t think Cairns 
would recognize a representative of 
American business. I suppose that is the 
reason those whom he thought were 
American business men were “queer” and 
why he cannot find any who have heeded 
and taken seriously the proposals of Jesus’ 
following. The free sandwiches at the 
picnic—does it take poetic or ministerial 
license to allow such freedom in descrip- 
tion?P 

Notwithstanding all this, Wallace and 
Cairns have done what Jesus could not 
accomplish. They produce and influence 
three outstanding representatives of 
American business. The first being the 
President of a Venezuelan steel company, 
a first rate business man who “considered 
the proposals of the new party as sound 
thinking for the American way of life.” 


By Cairns’ standards, this man must have 


been unselfish for “he thought that for- 
eign trade was a good thing and was con- 
vinced that foreign trade flourished more 
in peace than in war, and it was his 
opinion that Wallace wants peace more 
than some others do.” However, accord- 
ing to Cairns, one of the other first rate 
business men “admitted to a very selfish 
point of view; he said that he was in a 
business that did not profit from war and 
its enterprises, and that on this account 
he was doing all he could to insure 
peace.” What profound utterances and 
what strong arguments for Mr. Wallace! 
Cairns would have us think that this is 
the thinking of representatives of Ameri- 
can business and not his own. Why does 
he not name these men so that some of . 
the confusion may be removed from the 
minds of the unsuspecting readers? 

Cairns could do his country some good 
if he would. disclose to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation or the Federal 
Trade Commission or the Department of 
Justice, the identity of his third repre- 
sentative of American business, “a textile 
manufacturer, said very frankly that he 
was making more money on his products 
than justice would warrant. He wanted 
price control for several reasons, one of 
which was ‘to help my conscience.’ ” 
There is a strong implication that this 
unfortunate manvfacturer is under com- 
pulsion or controlled by an illegal acree- 
ment to maintain unconscionably high 
prices for his products despite the fact | 
that he is profiteering. If this is the case, 
the guilty parties should be brought be- 
fore the courts of justice. 

And all of these astute business men 
are “unmoved by the threat of national- 
ization of industry in America.” Why 
should they be moved? It would cer- 
tainly seem that if they are other than 
figments of Mr. Cairns’ imagination that 
they are part and parcel of the com- 
munist groun which Mr. Herling charges 
dominated the convention. 

Mr. Cairns’ article would have been 
brushed to one side and this letter would 
never have been written had it not been 
for the fact that he appears to be held 
up as a typical high executive of the 


(Continued on third page following) 


EDITORIAL 


The Editorial Board has decided to devote its entire space from time to time to a single editorial on a crucial issue. The following edit- 
orial was announced in the October issue, in which there appeared biographical notes on the author. 


STAND UP AND FIGHT—OR FACE SURE SERVITUDE 


Policies recommended to religious liberals in their confrontations with Communists 


Some readers have complained that they are tired of 
hearing about Communists and their actions. It would be 
pleasanter just to forget all about the matter, but liberals 
cannot afford this indulgence. A head-in-the-sand irresist- 
ably invites a blow upon that portion of the anatomy which 
the posture automatically elevates. Unitarians, like all other 
liberals, are the particular targets of communist action. This 
disturbing fact has not yet dawned on many liberals. 

It will not seem credible to those intellectuals, more fa- 
miliar with theoretical Communism than with Communists’ ac- 
tions, who think of Communism exclusively. as a humani- 
tarian vision of a more perfect world. Theoretical Commu- 
nism does offer an ideal which Communists, as they are fond 
of saying, regard much as Christians regard the Sermon on 
the Mount. They add that they expect to attain this ideal 
at about the same time Christians begin to live up to the 
teachings of Jesus. Meanwhile, although the communist 
dream is an invaluable propaganda weapon, it bears little 
if any resemblance to communist practice. 

Communist hostility toward liberals will not seem cred- 
ible to those who assume that the Communists regard only 
conservatives and reactionaries as their enemies. Even a 
slight knowledge either of the Marx-Lenin-Stalin dicta or of 
the history of the Russian Communist Party should dispel 
this curious illusion. The communist leaders have repeat- 
edly lashed out at liberals both by words and acts. They 
regard anyone who does not follow their leadership with- 
out question or deviation as their enemy, and they train their 
followers to look upon such a person with “irreconcilable 
hatred.” 

Communists have long recognized that liberalism can be 
much more dangerous to them than conservatism. They 
know that if liberals succeed in improving society, not only 
the excuses but also the alleged raison detre of Communism 

will have been swept away. True, their dogma assures them 
that nothing but revolution can cure “the fatal ills of capi- 
talist society,” but repeated experiences have taught them 
that their chances are much better if liberalism is first made 
impotent. They have also discovered that this can be ac- 
complished much more readily from inside the liberal move- 
ment. 


REVOLUTION NOT REFORM 


The basic aim of the Communist, and this is a vital point 
which many liberals will themselves not to believe, is not to 
cure but to kill. “Hence,” wrote Stalin, “in order not to err 
in policy, one must be a revolutionary not a reformist . . . 
we must not cover up the contradictions of the capitalist 
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system but disclose and unravel them; we must not try to 
check the class struggle but carry it to its conclusion. Hence, 
in order not to err in policy, one must pursue an uncom- 
promising class policy, not a reformist policy of harmonizing 
the interests of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, not a 
compromiser’s policy of ‘the growing of capitalism into so- 
cialism.’ ” 

This is the directive which the Communist seeks to carry 

out when he joins a liberal group in social action. Affiliation 
with the group gives him a cover of respectability. He is 
able to use the group’s facilities for discovering evils and 
for broadcasting the discoveries. Criticisms which would 
be discounted or ignored if they were identified with the 
Communist are given a hearing when they are sponsored 
by a reputable liberal group. 
- Some liberals will immediately say: “So what? The 
Communist is helping us just as much or even more than 
we are helping him. We want to bring these evils to public 
notice so that they can be wiped out. The Communist gives 
unselfishly of his time, energy and money to accomplish this. 
We can get more done with him than without him. Why 
not let him help us? He won’t make us Communists.” 

This is precisely the false sense of security which the 
Communist intended to produce and worked to attain. He 
has made himself very useful to the cause (if not indispen- 
sable). He has earned the right to authority and responsi- 
bility. He has the liberal on the hip. Now is the time 
for him to consolidate and then extend his power by further 
weakening the liberals. How is it done? Here are some 
samples from the long list of ways and means: 


THE RED’S HERRINGS 


The Communist promotes quarrels within the group and 
sows dissent among its members. The points at issue may 
have no apparent relation to Communism or even to the orig- 
inal aims of the group. They are the red’s herrings. It 
doesn’t matter what they are so long as they produce a fight 
and a prolonged digression from the proper business at hand. 
The Communist doesn’t care which side wins. Sometimes 
he and his cohorts support opposite sides. Often he will 
support the side which he knows must ultimately lose. His 
aim is to spin it out; to fight delaying actions which will ex- 
haust the liberals and produce either withdrawals or the 
sharpness of fatigue. 

Another highly successful technique is to turn the liberal’s 
virtues of reasonableness, tolerance and devotion to fair 
play against him. The Communists have for example, so 
skillfully exploited the average liberal’s abhorrence of the — 


_ methods employed by the Thomas Committee that the lib- 
eral may even forget that the accused’may be what the 
Committee charges him with being. Appeals to democratic 
rights and complaints of foul play are a constant part of 
every Communist’s stock in trade. So, also, are the charges 
of “witch-hunting” and “red-baiting.” One may level the 
bitterest criticisms against the Democrats or the Republicans 
without being called a “Democrat—or Republican—baiter.” 
But let him so much as spread the Communists’ own words 
on the record and he is promptly denounced in ‘terms which 
are calculated not to endear him to liberals, 

It is often possible to combine these two techniques and 
to divide a liberal group by allegations of illiberalism on 
the part of some of its members. If these tricks fail, there 
is still another. The Communist can publicize his connection 
with the group. This may well be ruinous both for the 
group and its members, and it is so intended. A group which 
cannot be wrecked by internal dissension can be made in- 
effective if it becomes identified in the minds of the general 
public a¢ “communist.” If there is some factual basis for 
the charge, the damage is likely to be irreparable. The Com- 
munist has then accomplished one of his purposes. He has 
removed a liberal group which, if it had succeeded, would 
have contributed toward a revelation of the barrenness of the 
Communists’ thesis. He has also rendered the members of 
the group suspect thereby limiting their effectiveness as lib- 
erals and perhaps ripening them for his own plucking. 


VICTORY BY DEFAULT 


Perhaps the group or movement, though including Com- 
munists, is not yet under their control. Should the liberal 
at once get out of it? Yes, unless he has the courage and 
persistence to make a long, hard fight. But if he does get 
out, he will have given the Communist an easy victory by 
default. If all liberals run away every time a Communist 
appears, the communist victory will be quick and certain. 
If they stay, however, they must be alert, vigorous and de- 
termined. 

The first absolute requirement is that the liberal thor- 
oughly believe that he has something worth supporting to 
the limit of his power. It is not enough to be against some- 
thing. He must positively be for something. Nor is this any 
place for that excess of tolerance which makes many “lib- 
erals” into namby-pambies. 

The second absolute requirement is a recognition by the 
liberal that he can never trust a Communist. This is ex- 
tremely hard for most liberals to accept. We are trained in 


the belief that the good will and integrity of our fellows 


matches if it does not exceed our own. To make an excep- 
tion of the Communists seems, at first, so unfair and so 


utterly foreign to our principles as to be wholly undesirable 


and entirely impossible. It is undesirable, but it is vitally 
necessary because in dealing with Communists we are deal- 
ing with men who live, work and fight under a code which is 
alien to us. 

The airy dismissal of their challenge by the glib remark, 
“Give them their chance. If they can win, it is only because 
ni . 
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we deserve to lose,” is fallacious and eerie That atti- 
tude postulates fair play under mutually accepted rules. It 


- has no validity under any other conditions. Moreover, this 


is not a game to be played out under the codes of sports- 
manship. It is a deadly struggle for the control of men’s 
minds and souls. The fighter in a rough-and-tumble who 
stuck to the Queensberry rules might prove his superior cul- 
ture, but he would probably get killed in the process, 

We are not suggesting that liberals abandon their code’ 
in toto and adopt that of the Communists. That would be 
defeat indeed. What we are urging is the recognition that 
this is not a sporting event and that our opponents operate 
on the assumption that their ends justify their means. Lenin’s 
freqently quoted instruction “. . . to resort to all sorts of de- 
vices, maneuvres, and illegal methods, to evasion and subter- 
fuge ...” was given specifically for the infiltration of unions. 

There is abundant historical evidence, ranging from Marx’ 
actions at Cologne in 1848 to those of ex-Consul General 
Lomakhim in 1948, to prove that it has also a general ap- 
plication. If some modification of traditional liberalism is 
required to fight this successfully, the liberal must have 
courage to face that fact. 


FOREWARNED AND FOREARMED 


The liberal must also have a specific, concrete and prac- 
tical program. He must fight for that program with all 
the skill at his command. If the Communists approach a 
group meeting with their tactics already planned (as they 
habitually do) the liberals must be equally forehanded. There 
is no reason why Communists should have a monopoly upon 
pre-meeting caucases. The liberal must learn to use parlia- 
mentary technique in running meetings, and he must show 
the same patient staying power as his opponent. 

He needs also to be ready to pay the same price in energy, 
hard work and devotion that the Communist is ready to pay. 
He must undertake routine and drudging tasks. He must ac- 
cept and conscientiously discharge committee obligations. He 
must, in short, earn the right to leadership. Unless he does, 
his program will fail no matter how good it may. be. 

The leadership must be real and not just titular. Too 
many liberals are satisfied with titles—a fatuousness which 
enables the Communists to use them as fronts. The key posts 
in organizations are not necessarily those with the most 
glamour. The chairmanship of committees on ways and 
means or on rules and procedures, and the job of ‘executive 
secretary are likely to carry much more power than offices 
which may seem less demanding and more dignified. It is 
not a bad idea to emulate the Tudor sovereigns of England 
who didn’t care who had the titles as long as they had the 
power. It is important to realize that policy is more often 
made by administrators than by “policy-makers.” The man 
who actually does the work is the one who most often ac- 
tually makes the policy. 

Finally, the liberal needs to realize that Communists are 
not usually self-revealing. Most of them are neither thugs 
nor crack-pots, and they do not wear their hammers and 

(Continued on next page) 
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sickles like devil’s horns and tails. They do not flourish their 
party cards nor publicize their true loyalties. Generally they 
look, speak, dress and act like other members of their group. 
They are accepted socially and professionally and often have 
deservedly high reputations in their particular fields. Many 
of them are very pleasant people to meet and know. All this, 
plus the liberal’s very proper abhorrence of smears, makes 
him extremely reluctant to believe that any of his associates 


could be Communists. 


When it is finally brought home to him that some of them 


a most unpleasant emotional disturbance. It is peculiarly 
upsetting to find that one’s own associate is not a free man, 
but a slave; not a devotee of liberalism, but a traitor to it. 
The shock is terrific, but it has to be borne. As John Curran 
put it over a century and half ago: “It is the common fate of 
the indolent to see their rights become a prey to the active. 
The condition on which God hath given liberty to man is 
eternal vigilance; which condition if he break, servitude is at 


once the consequence of his crime and the punishment of 


his guilt.” 


not only can be but actually are Communists, he is in for 


OPEN FORUM 


(Continued from third page preceding) 
American Unitarian Association—minister 
of the First Parish in Needham (Boston), 
Director of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors, execu- 
tive officer of a Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee medical teaching mission recently 
returned from Greece and Italy. Perhaps 
it is not amiss to focus attention on such 
articles as that by Cairns for there are 
still some who believe “by their works ye 
shall know them” and lay emphasis on 
works as well as titles. Could it be that 
some of the problems within the Asso- 
ciation result from the fact that we do 
not have better and more representative 
business men in high positions? I have 
long lamented the fact that when I have 
a desire to contribute to some of the 
worthy divisions coming within the 
United Unitarian Appeal, it becomes 
necessary, for example, to contribute $20, 
ten dollars of which will perhaps in part 
be administered by Mr. Cairns in the 
Unitarian Service Committee and one 
dollar of which will go to, let us say, the 
Ministers’ Pension Fund. Many have 
sensed an underlying defect within the 
Association. Perhaps this piece by Mr. 
Cairns will open the eyes of wondering 
Unitarians and bring them to their senses. 

—THOMAS F. PETERSON, Cleveland. 


STAFF NOTE: (1) Mr. Cairns is 
scarcely “a typical high executive of the 
American Unitarian Association” because 
he is the only director who is nominated 
to the ava Board by the Unitarian Minis- 
ters’ Association —the group which in- 
cludes all active Unitarian clergymen. 
(2) Mr. Peterson and any other contrib- 
utor to the United Unitarian Appeal may 
designate that his total gift go to the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society or to any 
other of the 14 organizations in Uni- 
tarianism’s “Community Chest.” 


Insurance for salvation 


. .. The only hope of deliverance—a 
slim hope to be sure—lies in the election 
of the Wallace and Taylor ticket, or at 
least polling so great a vote that even 
the callous mediocrities who win will take 
warning of the many millions who con- 
demn them. But Mr. Harrington [August 
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Register] disparages this, our only hope, 
and refuses to support Wallace and 
Taylor solely because he dislikes and dis- 
trusts the Communists who are among 
the millions who are united in support of 
the ticket.:.... - 

Mr. Wallace has clearly stated his re- 
jection of communist eres and pro- 
gram. To say he is “dominated” by Com- 
munists, as Mr. Harrington does, or that 
he may be so dominated, is “smear” talk 
no less. Nothing in present facts indicates 
any such domination. . . . Mr. Harring- 
ton has dredged this “danger” from the 
depths of his imagination, motivated one 
may surmise by his impatience with Mr. 
Wallace because he refuses to follow the 
prevalent hysteria and “denounce and 
repudiate” communist support as some 
others have done. Mr. Wallace sees, if 
Mr. Harrington does not, that to do that 
would be to violate his principles of 
equality of all to freedom of opinion, of 
speech, of association... . 

Complete equality of all, regardless of 
race, color, political or religious opinions, 
cordial welcome to all who support his 
program and his ticket, refusal to com- 
promise with discrimination however dis- 
guised, is what Mr. Wallace preaches and 
it is what he practices. . . . He knows 
and admits that his refusal to repudiate 
communist support may well cost him 
many thousands more votes than Com- 
munists can bring to his support. Such 
arguments are worthless with him when 
his loyalty to freedom of opinion, equality 
of all regardless of differences of opinions, 
is involved. He flatly refuses to join in 
the hysteria prevalent today in our coun- 
try, promoted by incessant, mendacious 
propaganda, that represents Communists 
as utterly vile, the least contact with 
whom is dangerous... . 

—c. H. COYLE, Berwyn, IIl. 


Unique deduction 


I have read The Register for several 
years—with some amusement. Your 
September issue is really something. Your 
defence of Wallace seems to have been 
a little too soon—before the Collier article 
—true, Plain Talk had the same a month 
ago. Evervone who thinks knows Wal- 
lace campaign is Communist controlled 
from head to foot. . . . Why Unitarians— 
a religious group—should decide they like 
the Communist set up—no freedom, slave 


W. B. W. 
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camps, no free press—is a little beyond 
me. 

My close friend (he wrote a book a 
few years ago—every religious journal in 
America reviewed it—liked it—save you; 
I assume it was because he was a Uni- 
tarian) told me “forget The Register— 
Unitarianism is a religious viewpoint.” I 
am going to cling to that for a while at 
least. 

But why don’t you people see—if in- 
telligent—who is behind Wallace—or what 
a menace he and his gang are to free- 
dom, liberty—or look at those back of 
him?—j. vp. strcEs, Floral Park, N. Y. 
sTAFF NoTE: Mr. Stiles need not have 
waited for the Plain Talk article to learn 
about the Communists in the Wallace 
campaign—he could have seen names and 
quotes in Rev. Donald Harrington’s ar- 
ticle in The Christian Register mailed to 
subscribers in July. For confirmation he 
need not have waited for the Collier’s 
article, but could have read Rev. Albert 
K. Herling’s report on the Wallace con- 
vention—naming more Communists and 
giving more quotes—in the September is- 
sue of The Register. If he had read page 
42 of the same issue he would have seen 
that Boston papers had interpreted the 
Harrington article as signifying an official 
anti-Wallace position. Mr. Stiles per- 
formed a remarkable feat in “discover-. 
ing” an official pro-Wallace position! 


Three cents 


My suggestion to all ministers who 
agree with Delos O’Brian that the Com- 
munists are using the church, and ours in 
particular, to forward their aims is to 
write him for reprints of his Kiwanis 
Magazine article. The cost is three cents 
a copy. Address: Mr. Delos O’Brian, 
1014 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 7, Cal. 

—JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE, Houston. 


STAFF NOTE: Kiwanis International, 
when presented with the facts on some 
of the issues raised by Mr. O'Brian, 
offered to publish another article. This 
article is being prepared by Rev. L. M. 
Birkhead, National Director of Friends 
of Democrary, Inc., author of “How to 
Recognize an American Communist,” and 
“How to Recognize an American Pro- 
Fascist,” etc. The Christian Register 
hopes to publish the Birkhead article 
simultaneously with Kiwanis Maganic. 
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FALL BOOK SECTION: II 


Stormcenter: The book by ‘the Anglican 
Bishop who talks like a Unitarian heretic’ 
THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY. By Ernest William Barnes, Bishop of Birmingham. 


New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4.50. 


An American View by 
CHARLES EDWARDS PARK 


This is one of the books which a lib- 
eral Christian approaches with suspicion. 
Before the first chapter is finished every 
suspicion has vanished, and the reader 
finds himself taking up the book eagerly 
and laying it down with reluctance. 

The author gives us first a hasty, but 
thoroughly adequate review of the his- 
torical context in which Christianity 
took form: the early religion of the Jews, 
and the religious set-up in the Mediter- 
ranean world in New Testament times. 
He lays significant emphasis on the mys- 
tery religions of the age. Somehow he 
manages to paint his portrait of Jesus as 
though he had come to the task. for the 
first time: with no predispositions, with 
not the slightest fear of modern critical 
scholarship. , He considers the conclu- 
sions of the most iconoclastic “scholar” 
with not a wince, without turning a hair, 
and makes his disposition of them in a 
ay that strikes the reader as both just 
and correct. In his hands the whole 
critical apparatus never becomes an end 
in itself, Se remains a means to an end 
which he never forgets—the truth of the 
matter. Few scholars today succeed in 
striking so happy a medium between re- 
spect for his sources and respect for the 
conclusions of others. His criterion of 
judgment becomes this concept of the 
personality of Jesus. “Does.it sound like 
Jesus? Is it a thing that Jesus would 
say?” Such questions are always in his 
mind. © He never forgets that Jesus wrote 
not a word of the Gospels; that at best 
they are the record of what someone 
thought he remembered of what someone 
else once said that Jesus had said. This 

hostly nucleus—“What was Jesus really 
ike? What was he trying to do? What 
did he really say?”—he finds as hard as 
any one else to recapture, but he makes 
a valiant effort. Then there are. the 
subtle adaptations, the insidious twists 
of meaning, the false emphasis, which 
have been given to this ghostly nucleus 
by other writers—Paul, the author of 
the Fourth Gospel, and how many others 
we do not know; but each of whom was 
working for his own personal objective 
_and striving to distort Christianity into 
what he considered the desirable form. 
All this our author treats with sympathy 
and a refreshing common sense. 


_ There emerges a real religion, some- 
(continued at foot of next column) 
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A British View by 
D. MEYER-KLUEGEL 


Dr. Barnes is not only a theologian 
but also a scientist and mathematician 
of high reputation, and it is as a Chris- 
tian leader who is reconciling faith with 
scientific thought that he has written his 
book The Rise of Christianity. As he 
says in his foreword: “I examine the ori- 
gin of Christianity from the point of 
view of one who accepts alike the meth- 
ods of analytical scholarship and the 
postulate of the large-scale, or finite- 
scale, uniformity of nature which is 
fundamental in modern science.” He 
feels that the time has come when mis- 
taken assumptions Of the pre-scientific, 
pre-critical era must be repudiated, and 
with firm impartiality he has sought to 
reach the truth, so far as it can be ascer- 
tained. In his criticism of the New Testa- 
ment records he does not go quite as 
far as Loisy, and his answer is more 
constructive than the Abbe’s. The book 
presents a well balanced account of the 
birth and growth of Christianity, from its 
remote background to the time of about 
150 a.p. Every emphasis is laid on Jesus 
and his message of God’s Kingdom and 
its righteousness for this our earth; and 
upon the social, peace-making and in- 
ternational spirit which characterized 
early Christianity; and Christianity pre- 
sented anew with these stresses is what 
Dr. Barnes regards as the one salvation 
of a demoralized, distraught and divided 
world. For Paul, Dr. Barnes has still 


thing beautiful to believe, something 
great to do, and something that, if ever 
it could become universal, would go far 
toward saving the world. It is a book 
to be read, added to the library. All 
may not agree with his findings. In 
fact, it is not easy for us to see how a 
man can write this book and still sub- 
scribe to the Thirty-Nine Articles; but 
that is his business. At least it will give 
some idea of the enormous difficulty of 
reconstructing the genuine, authentic 
Christian message as it came fresh from 
the lips of its unconscious founder. In- 
cidentally, not the least charm of the 
book is the opportunity it gives of spend- 
ing a few rare hours in the company of 
an honest scholar who has found it pos- 
sible to be both a bishop and a Chris- 
tian. It is good to learn that there are 
some who can still do just that. 


The Bishop of Birmingham 


less regard than Loisy had; he shows 
that Paul’s Christ-mysticism is nothing 
but a reflection of pagan mystery faiths 
and that Paul’s belief in sacramental 
grace is a rather primitive belief in me- 
chanical magic. And, indeed, Paul 
could not have cared less about the real 
Jesus of history and his teaching, and it 
is the great tragedy of Christianity that 
the true religion of Jesus was absolutely 
choked by the theological speculations of 
Paul and his followers. 

Some years ago Dr. Barnes shocked 
his Anglican brethren by saying about 
the Communion: “If there were a phy- 
sical change in the bread and wine, 
chemical analysis would enable us to 
detect it.” In his book he goes on re- 
jecting all supernatural miracles, and he 
has greatly disquieted the Orthodox by 
admitting the biological possibility of a 
virgin birth, but only among some lower 
animals. Rightly Dr. Barnes says about 
the doctrine of the virgin birth of Jesus: 
“We have seen reason to believe that 
the story of the virgin birth, which only 
occurs in the picturesque introductions 
to Matthew and Luke, arose from a 
mistranslation in the Greek version of the 
book of the prophet Isaiah. The story 
can hardly have had its beginning on 
Jewish soil. The whole background 
and the analogues cited in defense of it 
by Christian apologists of the second 
century are pagan. To an orthodox Jew 
the story would have,seemed as blas- 
phemous. Though it was probably not 
current when Paul was still living, it 
must have been known to the author of 
the fourth gospel. He pointedly ignores 
it, and twice over refers to Jesus as the 
son of Joseph (I, 45 and VI, 42). Not- 
withstanding its late origin, and the dis- 
taste for it which many must have shared 
with the author of the fourth gospel, 
belief in the virgin birth of Jesus rapidly 
won favor and became the orthodox 
proof and explanation of the divinity of 
Christ. Jesus was deemed to be the 
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son of God, because in a physical sense 
God was his father just as “the Virgin 
Mary” was his mother. To a pagan who 
knew of similar stories in classical my- 
thology, and who was aware that an 
analogous divine paternity was ascribed 
to Plato and Augustus among others, the 
belief was not unreasonable. Both the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Arch- 
bishop of York have condemned Dr. 
Barnes’ book as being inconsistent with 
the doctrine of the Church of England, 
and they have said that a writer OF such 
a book ought not to hold office as a 


bishop. And, indeed, that is what is 
difficult to understand, how these Mod- 
ernists in the orthodox churches can go 
on holding office in these churches, and 
how they can go on reciting creeds in 
which they quite certainly do not be- 
lieve. The cause of Modern and Free 
Christianity would be greatly strength- 
ened, and these Modernists would be 
much more honest, if they came out of 
their orthodox churches and joined the 
truly non-subscribing churches. It is 
good putting new wine into old wine- 
skins. 


Freudism, Nazism and Marxism .. . 


Contrasted with Athanasius 


THE SEED OF THE CHURCH. By 
F. A. Lea. London: Sheppard Press. 
10s. 6d. 


“Psycho-Analysis may explain why a 
man turns his head in a particular direc- 
tion; it cannot explain what he sees when 
he looks there. It can account, perhaps, 
for Newton’s preoccupation with the 
stars; it cannot invalidate the Law of 
Gravitation.” So writes Mr. Lea in this 
book. The book is a critical examination 
of modern ideologies—notably Freudism, 
Nazism and Marxism —in the light of 
traditional Christian theology. It is not 
an easy book to understand, but I think 
the clue to its inner. meaning is that the 
author has a tremendous admiration for 
the work and witness of Athanasius com- 
bined with an equally tremendous ad- 
miration for the work and witness of 
Albert Schweitzer. 


Athanasius and Schweitzer! Could 
-any two men be more dissimilar? Yet 
the man who can appreciate both, as Mr. 
Lea does, may have something significant 
to say, as Mr. Lea certainly has. He 
throws off challenging thoughts like 
sparks from an anvil. For example: 
“There are thousands more willing to die 
for their beliefs than to live for them.” 
“Augustine’s City of God, though much 
praised, is seldom read, and if it were 
much read, would probably be seldom 
praised.” “For Luther, whatsoever could 
be proved from the Bible was true; for 
Calvin whatsoever could not be proved 
from the Bible was false.” “The religious 
wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries have not stopped; they have 
only changed their names.” “The man of 
the Middle Agés believed the Church 
when it explained why the angels were 
good, because it had told him truthfully 
why he himself was bad. The modern 
man will believe that a certain nation is 
bad because he is told so by the same 
paper as assured him two years ago that 
it was good.” 


The author’s aim is to get beyond 
Catholicism, and beyond Protestantism, 
and beyond all the modern ideologies, to 
something which shall be a genuine syn- 
thesis of them all. As a text, or motto, 
10 


and Schweitzer 


he quotes the words of Arthur Koestler: 
“Neither the saint nor the revolutionary 
can save us; only the synthesis of the 
two.” To say that he has succeeded in 
his search for a synthesis would be to say 
too much. But he has made a brave 
effort. 


The longest chapter is devoted to a 
rapid survey of the history and present 
position of the English Parish Church—a 
survey which is scrupulously fair and 
mainly factual. It could hardly be done 
better in the space at the author’s dis- 
posal. Then follow chapters on the 
Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, the 
Baptists, the Methodists, the Friends, 
and, last of all,.the Unitarians. So far 
as this last chapter is concerned, I doubt 
if the case for the Unitarians could have 
been presented better if the writing of it 
had been entrusted to an author chosen 
by The Lindsey Press. 

Here are the author’s words: “They 
[the Unitarians] are included [in this 
book] because it is the conviction of the 
author that the test of what makes a 
genuine Christian, and therefore a 
genuine Church, is not the holding of an 
orthodox creed, or an agreed verbal state- 
ment of faith, but, in the words of Dr. 
Drummond, ‘the quality of the inward 
life.” It may be held as certain that no 
lesser view will survive the challenge and 
pressure of the influences which now 
threaten the Christian culture and stand- 
ards. Never in history was it more im- 
portant to recall the luminous fact that 
‘the letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth 
life,’ and it is in the unity of the spirit, 
not in the agreement of the letter, that 
we shall find the bond of peace.” 

Only one faint note of criticism is 
voiced, where the author speaks of a 
tendency in Unitarianism to “over-em- 
phasise the rational aspect in religion,” 
but in the very next paragraph he hand- 
somely acknowledges that “the great Uni- 
tarian teachers, whose names have been 
mentioned, were fully aware of this ten- 
‘dency, and no group of religious thinkers 
has shown a clearer understanding of the 
mystical roots of the religious life. They 
understood fully the weakness latent in 
the critical independence of thought 
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which is the distinction of their Church, 
yet were none the less convinced of the 
necessity for such independence.” 

He tells of Servetus and Fausto Sozzini, 
of John Biddle, and of the last two mar- 
tyrs who died in England. He acknow- 
ledges that Milton and Locke and New- 
ton may be claimed as adherents of the 
Unitarian faith. He quotes appreciatively 
from Lindsey’s sermons and'réfers gener- 
ously to Priestley’s work as a pioneer in 
science and in the cause of religious and 
political freedom. Of Martineau he 
writes: “An. eloquent preacher, a sensi- 
tive mystic, an exquisite poet, a penetrat- 
ing and profound philosopher, a deeply 
reflective theologian and critic, and above 
all a great Christian his name is one 
which can never be forgotten . . . one of 
the really great Christian mystics of the 
modern age.” And he concludes: “It is 
a sound principle that we should judge 
every institution by its highest represen- 
tatives. If we apply this canon, as we 
should to the Unitarian Church, then it 
is clear that a Church which could foster 
and stimulate such a mind and spirit 
as Martineau’s is one the influence of 
which cannot be assessed simply by ref- 
erence to the arithmetic of membership. 
One may be pardoned for a feeling at 
times that the potency and influence of a 
religious institution may be in the in- 
verse ratio to its numbers.” 

I recommend it most warmly. It is 
just the book for Sunday School teachers 
and scholars, for honest inquirers, and 
for all who desire to get above and be- 
yond the creeds into that realm where all 
creeds are one. , 

G. RANDALL JONES 


(Reproduced with permission from The 
Inquirer, London.) 


NOT BY PRAYER ALONE 


WOMEN AT PRAYER. Edited by 
Hazel T. Wilson. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. $1.25. 


Mrs. Wilson has assembled “in this 
small volume sixty-two prayers (five of 
them by women) and _ twenty-eight 
“prayer poems.” They are from a diver- 
sity of religious and poetic sources and 
include many inspiring prayers of sup- 
plication and aspiration. Many of them 
would be well suited to group devotional 
services. In the foreword Mrs. Wilson 
says: “If we could mobilize a fellowship 
of ten million women to pray for peace 
there would never have to be another 
war.” If this idea could be amended 
to say: “If we could mobilize ten mil- 
lion women to work for peace, day in 
and day out, as hard and conscientiously 
as they are always rallied to work for 
war when it comes, and to supplement 
this work by prayer” this reviewer could 
recommend the foreword as well as the 
prayers themselves. 


MARGOT I. PIEKSEN 


one 


From Jeffersonianism that ‘fronted’ for property 


to a rudderless Rooseveltian liberalism 


| 

_ THE AMERICAN POLITICAL TRADI- 

TION: AND THE MEN WHO MADE 

IT. By Richard Hofstadter. New York: 

_ Alfred A. Knopf. $4. 

_ These are the days of political contest 
when the names of Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt (T. R. and F. D.) and 
Wilson are Ear claimed by all and sun- 
dry who would have us believe that they 
and they alone are the spiritual heirs of 


the great men of American history. Mr. . 


Hofstadter’s book comes as a relief from 
this whirl of political contention and is a 
stabilizer for our emotionally distorted 
view of history. 


_ Mr. Hofstadter sees the “need for a 
reinterpretation of our political traditions 

' which emphasizes the common climate of 
American opinion. The existence of such 
a climate ot opinion has been much ob- 
scured by the tendency to place political 
conflict in the foreground of history.” 
The conclusion concerning the major 
political traditions are such as would em- 
barrass those of the so-called left who at 
one time, quite recently, proclaimed 
“Communism is twentieth century Amer- 
icanism.” For in bold terms the author 
writes, “However much at odds on 
specific issues, the major political tradi- 
tions have shared a belief in the rights 
of property, the philosophy of economic 

individualism, the value of competition; 
they have accepted the economic 

' virtues of capitalist culture as necessary 
qualities of man. Even when some 
property right has been challenged—as it 
was by followers of Jefferson and Jack- 
_son—in the name of the rights of man or 
the rights of the community, the chal- 
lenge, when translated into practical 
policy, has actually been urged on behalf 
of some other kind of property.” . 


The fundamental difficulty has been 
that we have insisted on interpreting the 
words of the founding fathers and the 
early statesmen in terms of our culture 
of the present day and have failed to fit 
the words into the cultural pattern of 
their own day. 
Mr. Hofstadter presents succinct ideo- 
logical biographies of Jefferson, Jackson, 
Calhoun, Wendell Phillips, Lincoln, 
Cleveland, Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Hoover and Franklin Roosevelt. 
These biographies are not only fas- 
cinating and easy reading but have also 
the benefit of refreshing insights into the 
personalities of the men involved. 
We have space just to taste some of 
his approaches to only a few of the per- 
_sonalities he writes about. Concerning 
Jefferson and what he stood for he de- 

clares that “Jefferson’s party was formed 
to defend specific propertied interests 
rather than the abstract premises of de- 
mocracy, and its policies were conceived 
and executed in the sober, moderate 
yirit that Jefferson’s generation expected 


of propertied citizens when they entered 
the political arena.” It will come as a 
surprise to most of us to read that the 
“generous and emancipating thoughts for 
which his name is so justly praised are 
to be found almost entirely in his private 
correspondence. .. .” 

Then again, if we leap the century 
and come to Wilson, we discover that 
“Essentially the New Freedom was an at- 
tempt of the middle class, with agrarian 
and labor support, to arrest the exploita- 
tion of the community, the concentration 
of wealth, and the growing control of 
politics by insiders, and to restore, as far 
as possible, competitive opportunities in 
business. Walter Lippmann, then in his 
socialist phase, characterized the New 
Freedom as ‘the effort of small business- 
men and farmers to use the government 
against the larger collective organization 
of industry.’ It had no sympathy, he 
complained, in harsh but essentially accu- 
rate language, ‘for the larger collective 
life upon which the world is entering!’ ” 
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It remained for F. D, R. to break with 
tradition, and Hofstader declares that 
“Franklin D. Roosevelt stands out among 
the statesmen of modern liberalism—and 
indeed among all statesmen since Hamil- 
ton—for his sense of the failure of tradi- 
tion, his recognition of the need for 
novelty and daring. His capacity for in- 
novation in practical measures was strik- 
ing, and the New Deal marked many 
deviations in the American course; but 
his capacity for innovation in ideas was 
far from comparable; he was neither sys- 
tematic nor consistent, and he provided 
no clearly articulated break with the in- 
herited faith.” The result is that we are 
now “bereft of a coherent and plausible 
body of belief—for the New Deal, if it did 
little more, went far to undermine old 
ways of thought—Americans have become 
more receptive than ever to dynamic per- 
sonal leadership as a substitute. This is 
part of the secret of Roosevelt’s popu- 
larity, and, since his death, of the rudder- 
less and demoralized state of American 
liberalism.” 


Seldom have I found a book on politics 
so thought provoking and so worth-while. 


ALBERT KONRAD HERLING 


Journey through the bizarre and fantastic 


REPORT TO PROTESTANTS. By 
Marcus Bach. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $8. 


The principal interest of this book for 
religious liberals lies in its account of 
the enormous growth of cults, several of 
which number hundreds of thousands of 
adherents, who are unanimously of 
Protestant inheritance. These people 
find in new faiths health, purpose, com- 
panionship and joy which they failed to 
find in long-established Protestant de- 
nominations. The conclusion is that 
these. denominations had better arouse 
themselves to devise a more effective 
ministry to individuals. In a concluding 
chapter the author records a few in- 
stances in which people find in the more 
conventional churches the kinds of ex- 
perience which the cults and Roman 
Catholicism offer; which is about as far 
as he gets by way of constructive sug- 
gestion. 

The manner of the book is autobio- 
graphical, and its content is largely de- 
termined by the author’s interest in the 
bizarre and fantastic in religion. 
initial devotion to the cause of Protes- 
tant unity all but disappears as the story 
develops. 

The opening chapter recounts the at- 
tempt by the author, as the youthful 
minister of the Evangelical church in 
tiny Fairfield, Kansas, and the minister 
of the Baptist church across the street, 
to bring about the union of the two 
churches. The project was doomed to 
failure from the start. Before long, the 


Indianapolis: 


‘An’ 


author resigned from the church and 
left the parish ministry for good. 

Interestingly enough the citizen who 
made the most lasting impression upon 
the young minister was Old Doc, physi- 
cian to everyone, rugged individualist, 
sage, and kindly skeptic. Old Doc in- 
sisted that Protestant sectarianism was a 
good thing, ministered to the diversity 
of human tastes, and made ‘for progress 
in the long run. 

Not only did Mr. Bach fail to bring 
Protestant unity to Fairfield, but before 
he left, the village was invaded by the 
Pentecostals, who established perma- 
nently a third Protestant denomination. 
And there was already a Roman Catholic 
church in the community, as well as a 
rock-ribbed Lutheran church within two 
miles. Both the Baptists and the Evan- 
gelicals lost members to the more vivid 
religious action of the Pentecostals. Mr. 
Bach lost a parishioner to the Catholics 
through a marriage. Another parishioner, 
because of benefits she had received, be- 
gan driving to the city every Sunday to 
attend Christian Science services and 
withdrew from the Evangelical church. 

During a period of uncertainty and 
unemployment, Mr. Bach himself came 
under the influence of the Pentecostals, 
and even had the tremendous experience 
of receiving the gift of the Holy Spirit 
in the manner of the Pentecostals. In 
time, and after years of university study, 
a research fellowship enabled him to 
visit various parts of the country and 
make a study of the cults. His method 
is to become as far as possible a partici- 
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pant in each group. He writes as a sym- 
pathetic interpreter, not as a critical out- 
sider. 

And so we meet the Trappist monks 
of Iowa, with their vow of perpetual 
silence, the self-scourging Penitentes of 
New Mexico, the colorful and incredibly 
dynamic Aimee Semple McPherson of 
Los Angeles, the reassuring faith of the 
Mighty I Am, organized Spiritualism, 
Christian Science, the Unity School of 
Christianity, the Oxford Groups, Psychi- 
ana, and more. There are accounts of 
conversions and miracles of healing from 
many such groups. The author was 

resent on an occasion when Robinson, 
on of Psychiana, apparently cured a 
woman of diabetes, instantly and per- 
manently. 

Report to Protestants gives illustra- 
tions of the Protestant alarm at the to- 
talitarian methods of the Church of 
Rome, ‘and describes sympathetically the 
author’s intimate contact with the 
clergy of the staff and with the students 
while he was directing his play about 
the Trappists in a Roman Catholic col- 
lege. He tells the story of a priest who 
left the church as an unbeliever and 
later returned to it. 

The final injunction of the book is 
that Protestantism to meet successfully 
the competition of Catholicism and of 
the cults must develop techniques which 
will bring to the individual the resources 
of God. Some Unitarians who read the 
book will feel that this is the real mes- 
sage for us. 

But another conclusion will seem more 
significant to some of us. It is that the 
Unitarian movement had better not rely 
too much upon its approximations to con- 
ventional Protestantism. Let it strike 
out boldly and confidently, in ways that 
are consistent with the dominant pur- 
poses it has developed through the 
years; and it will be the means of bring- 
ing more abundant life to countless men 
and women. 


VINCENT B. SILLIMAN 


AFRICA: THE WEST COAST 


NEW SONG IN A STRANGE LAND. 
By Esther Warner. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.50. 


If you have a heart for adventure, if 
ou delight to go on exotic trails and 
ear a new idiom and take a complete 

departure from the conventional and 
commonplace, here is your frigate. The 
scene: Liberia. The author: wife of a 
rubber plantation official newly trans- 
ferred. The dialect: pidgin English; for 
example, a footnote explains that the na- 
tive system of comparison is small-small, 
small, sufficient, plenty, hellova. The 
characters: English speaking Whites and 
friendly tribesmen. The style: first-per- 
son narrative rich in humor, action, color. 
The many decorations by Jo Dendel 
make the volume a joy to possess. 
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“Bet I could break par myself on a 
morning like this.” 


DO NOT UNDERESTIMATE 


WASHINGTON WITCH HUNT. By 
Bert Andrews. New York: Random 
House. $2.50. 

For several years past, the American 
Unitarian Association has protested in 
annual resolutions against the high- 
handed tactics of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. If anyone 
has doubted the need for such protest, 
let him read this objective, unemotional 
report by the chief Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, winner of the Pulitzer Prize for 
Journalism in 1947. 

Here are exposed the flimsy evidence, 
the innuendo and star-chamber proceed- 
ings by which the reputations of several 
American public servants have been re- 
cently unjustly. besmirched, including 
that of the distinguished atomic scientist, 
Dr. Edward W. Condon. 

Here is a factual account of what fear 
and suspicion can do to warp the judg- 
ment of those charged to uphold the 
Constitution of the United States. In 
order to safeguard this country from sub- 
versive elements, a small hysterical group 
in Washington has arrogantly taken the* 
law into its own hands and ridden rough- 
shod over fundamental human rights, 
completely ignoring such well-established 
American principles as the innocence of 
every man until proved guilty, the right 
of every man to know what he is charged 
with, the right to face his accusers and 
cross-examine witnesses. 

However real the peril of communist 
infiltration, there is no question about the 
peril presented by the witch hunters who, 
by the very methods they employ, are 
openly and brazenly subverting our 
American way of life, while professing to 
preserve it. Let there be no underesti- 
mating of this peril. Witch hunting cures 
nothing but is itself a disease, a deadly 
and dangerous one. As long as the hunt 
is allowed to be carried on, no American 
citizen is secure from invasion of his 
civil rights, not even the witch hunters 
themselves, as the author clearly shows. 

An interesting and informative chapter 
in this volume compares the answers of 
various Soviet leaders and William Z. 
Foster, chairman of the Communist Party 
in the usa to specific questions concern- 
ing communist policy. 

DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS 


A CALL | 


TO WHAT 
IS VITAL 


Rufus M. Jones 


This last book by the 
great leader in the So- 
ciety of Friends contains 
Firmly be- 
lieving that the times 


his credo. 


are ripe for a signal ad- 
vance in religious life, 
he points out the value 
of harmonizing true sci- 
ence and true religion 
for the greater good of 


the human race. 


Science, he writes, 
cannot deal with intrin- 
sic values such as beauty, 
moral insight, love—the 
scientific method is not 
the only approach to re- 
ality. We must have a 
new, vital religion, a 


Christian religion, fac- 


-ing the facts of science 


but realizing the power 
of revelation and faith. 
$2.00 


At your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 
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(CIV. IL RIGHTS PROTECTION 

PREJUDICE AND PROPERTY. By 
Tom C. Clark and Philip B. Perlman, 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 
$2. 
_ Although the United States govern- 
ment was not a party to any of the re- 
strictive covenant cases which came be- 
fore the Supreme Court, nonetheless the 
Department of Justice filed this brief as a 
“friend of the court.” This action is but 
one more bit of growing evidence of the 
new concept of civil rights enunciated by 
President Truman in June, 1947, and 
reiterated in the report of his special 
Committee on Civil Rights. Mr. Truman 
had declared to the Naacrp convention in 
Washington last year, “We must make 
the Federal Government a friendly vigi- 
lant defender of the rights and equalities 
of all Americans. We cannot be content 
with a civil liberties program which em- 
phasizes only the need of protection 
against the possibility of tyranny by the 
Government. . . . We must keep moving 
forward, with new concepts of civil rights 
to safeguard our heritage. The extension 
of civil rights today means not protection 
of the people against the Government, 
but protection of the people by the Gov- 
ernment.” 

This is a heartening shift of policy. 
It is against this position that the Dixie- 
crats have raised their banner of “States” 
rights.” 

The Public Affairs Press has taken the 
historic brief amicus curiae against racial 
covenants by the Attorney and Solicitor 
Generals of the United States and made 
an attractive and very readable little 
book out of it. The documentation so 
necessary in a legal brief is not only im- 
pressive but a gold mine of information 
on the history of this phase of the civil 
rights struggle. The quotations from 
past decisions of the Supreme Court are 
a valuable addition to the literature ex- 
pounding the principles and fundamental 
basis upon which our government rests. 
This is not “dry” reading by any means. 


One cannot help but be aware, how- . 


ever, how far short our practices still are 
from the high principles so frequently 
enunciated by the Supreme Court. The 
government could well be a more active 
“defender of the rights and equalities of 
all Americans.” 
ARON S. GILMARTIN 


YOUTHFUL EXUBERANCE 
‘THE NINTH HOUR. By Robert Law- 


rence. New York: The Exposition 
‘Press. $2. 
_ The of Robert Lawrence, a stu- 


dent at Ohio State University, is sensu- 
‘ous and earthy, celebrating emotion as 
a more worthy guide than reason. His 
ion with and faith in love 

ye his writing a tone similar to Walt 
\ and D. H. Lawrence. But in 
rm _ his is more conventional 
theirs, his figures too often do 


(Dahl—Boston Herald) 
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“Just remember—this Sunday I’m try- 
iNG to annoy the Republicans!” 


not have the bite and originality of cre- 
ative imagination. But even so there is 
a youthful exuberance and sincerity that 
is refreshing. 

The last section is more modern in 
form, resembling E. E. Cummings and 
Kenneth Fearing in mannerisms. It is, 
I believe, more successful, for Lawrence 
has a real ability in wit and sea and 
his figures are mordant and etched in 
acid. There is more originality in this 
section, as in this bit: 
mine eyes have seen the 
banning of the 
books by watch & ward they are stamping 

out the 
volumes where the 
smooty words are stored— 
unfreud 
is march- 
ing on! 

Lawrence sees a resurrection of the 
human spirit in a return to the worship 
of the god of love. 

Like pent-up springs unleashed 
from underground 

Our joy in life will bubble to the 
sun! 


Let us hope he is right, and let us 
watch for more things from Robert Law- 
rence, He speaks fearlessly, and at his 
best, he sadaks well. 

KENNETH L. PATTON 


NO PLACE FOR RELIGION 
PILGRIM’S PATH. By Desider Holisher. 
New York: Stephen-Paul Publishers. $3.50. 

Add to your list of fine photographic story 
books this story of Pilgrim Plymouth told 
mainly by the pigs ag art. It catches 

risingly well the story of ancient Plym- 
outh from the modern locale. However, 
there is one noticeable lack, too often com- 
mon to the modern treatment of the Pilgrim 
saga, and that is the glossing over of the 
fact that the Pilgrims were first and foremost 
a religious group. Religious reasons led 
them forth and religious organization united 
them in the new world. 

The Pilgrim Church of the First Parish in 
Plymouth is the only Pilgrim organization 
still flourishing, outside of the town govern- 
ment itself. The First Church is the only 
and greatest living memorial to the Pilgrims, 
and a book which lists in its table of con- 
tents “History in stone and marble” should 
contain a treatment of the great memorial 
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church of the First Parish, built by Ameri- 
cans of many faiths fifty years ago, which 
houses the congregation of Pilgrim con- 
tinuity. The inscriptions here to the re- 
ligious witness of the Pilgrims were written 
by Charles W. Eliot, al the eloquence of 
their simplicity, carved in marble, or sym- 
bolized in stained glass, are all that would 
be needed to make this book a thorough and 
great epic of the Pilgrim story. We cannot 
consider a story of the Pilgrims which 
poe the religious life and motivation of 
the Pilgrim fathers as adequate however; 
therefore this book falls short of being the 
greatest book concerning the Pilgrim 
heritage. 

It is a surprising lack, because the same 
author, in his picture book of American 
churches, The House of God (Crown, 1946) 
began in Plymouth with the Pilgrim story. 

GEORGE N. MARSHALL 
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@ In your language, the American 
language of today. ; 

@ In clear type. 

@ Arranged to distinguish prose from 
poetry for easy reading. 
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American speech. 
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daily Bible readers. In your choice of 
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bindings, priced from $1.00 to $12.50. 
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25th Anniversary Edition 


The New 
Testament 


AN AMERICAN TRANSLATION 
BY EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


@ Since 1923, when this New Testa- 
ment was first published, more than a 
million readers have welcomed its 
beauty and clarity. Now it is available 
in this beautiful new anniversary edi- 
tion, printed on high quality paper, 
handsomely bound, stamped with gold- 
foil, enclosed in a durable slip-box. 

$5.00 
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At all bookstores 
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5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, ill. 
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ZIONISM JUSTIFIED 


COVENANT EVERLASTING, PALES- 
TINE IN JEWISH HISTORY. By Berl 
Locker. New York: Sharon Books. $1.50. 


In his brief introduction, James G. 
McDonald, United States Ambassador 
to the newly-constituted state of Israel, 
comments: “This volume should be re- 
quired reading for all who speak or 
write on the problem of Palestine. It 
is the convincing answer to those who 
argue that the Jews have no special his- 
torical claim in the Holy Land.” 

McDonald thus succinctly summarizes 
both the book and the core of the Pales- 
tine problem. The author is Political 
Adviser of the Jewish Agency, respon- 
sible for conducting the relations of the 
Zionist Movement with the British Gov- 
ernment. 


Berl Locker shows, in scholarly man- 
ner, the unbroken connection throughout 
recorded history of the Jewish people 
with Eretz Israel, the Palestinian home- 
land. With persuasive logic and well- 
documented fact, he develops the clear 
case for Jewish rights in Palestine. 

Subjected to expulsion by Assyria and 
Babylon, the Hebrew people returned to 
establish their kingdom in Palestine. The 
strength they achieved while Judea re- 
mained a province of Persia was enough 
to enable them to overthrow the oppres- 
sive and humiliating rule of the Syrian, 
Antiochus IV, Epiphanes in the Macca- 
bean .War of 40 years’ duration. 

Under Roman rule, the Jews again suf- 
fered and -were finally dispersed when 
the Empire dosrrayedl the Temple and 
the city of Jerusalem, in 70 a.p. But 
even although dispersed, the Jews were 
never finally separated from their home- 
land. The author produces abundant 
evidence of the enduring colonies that 
survived and preserved Jewish culture 
throughout the ever-changing pattern of 
empire. 

The final chapter: “Historical Connec- 
tion and Historical Right,” -is the au- 
thor’s reasoned argument for the jus- 
tice of Zionism. Once again it is made 
clear to the student of Palestinian affairs 
that the conflict in Israel is not one of 
races or nationalities, but the death-strug- 
gle of a feudal, tyrannical, Arab culture 
against the inroads of modern civiliza- 
tion, science and democracy. 


RUSSELL BLETZER 


PERSONAL ANALYSIS 
ENJOYMENT OF LIVING. ~ By Max 
Eastman. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$6. 

Max Eastman’s bid for fame rested 
insecurely on his theory of poetry, his 
pe eer of laughter, his Marxist cru- 
sades to help the American proletariat 
and the feminist cause. It was not made 
much more secure by his poetry; other 
poets have shone brighter. He was a 
great editor; the story of “The Masses” 
14 


(Dahl—Boston Herald) 


“Let me see—how did van Paassen 
make that gesture?” 


as he tells it in this autobiography, es- 
tablishes that fact. He is a writer of 
fine prose; this book is evidence enough. 
But one wonders, ironically, whether he 
will not exist in our literary history as a 
tormented saint, whose search for virtue 
was always being cluttered up by his 
twisted conscience. This autobiography 
is both grim and gracious, as honest as 
daylight in its self-revelation, as sensi- 
tive to truth as a modern man can be in 
this relativistic age. It is a book for lib- 
erals, stimulating to the last drop. A 
disciple and colleague of John Dewey 
who could rise above worship and an- 
alyze his master; a collegian who had 
no respect for PhD.’s; a Marxist who 
could and did outgrow a hydra-headed 
system; Max Eastman on parade through 
six hundred pages reveals himself as a 
human being without any Narcissus 
complex or even, as he admits, a con- 
sistent “character”—he is you and I and 
all of us in a larger dimension. He is a 
man, and a ek individual. 


RUPERT HOLLOWAY 


PERTINENT KNOWLEDGE 
MAGIC, SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
By Bronislaw Malinowski. Boston: The 
Beacon Press. $3.50. 

To the posthumous Freedom and Civil- 
ization published in 1944, is now added 
Magic, Seience and Religion, another ex- 
cellent volume from the pen of the gifted 
anthropologist-philosopher, Malinowski. 
Only part of this collection of essays had 
previously appeared in book form. Its 
editor, Robert Redfield of the University 
of Chicago, thus not only makes fresh 
material more generally available but 
puts an unusually adequate and repre- 
sentative selection of Malinowski’s work 
before the reader, along with a good deal 
of the famous Trobriand Islands ma- 
terials. 

Ministers, students, interested laymen, 
will find this a rewarding book. “His 
gifted pen,” says Redfield, “brings home 
to understanding many matters that are 
often unclear.” Everyone will enjoy his 
warmly human and vivid descriptions of 
the Trobrianders, and be the wiser for 
carefully noting and pondering his lucid 


distinctions between primitive science 
and magic tata confused), between 
magic and religion, and between religion 
and science. . 

The book contains a wealth of anthro- 
pological and discursive material of the 
kind indicated by the title. There is also 
a brilliant anthropologist’s contribution 
to semantics in “The Problem of Mean- 
ing in Primitive Languages” —a solid 
essay written as an appendix to The 
Meaning of Meaning by C. K. Ogden 
and I. A. Richards. 

Then as a final, and for many readers 
perhaps the outstanding contribution of 
this book, there is an illuminating essay 
entitled, “An Anthropological Analysis of 
War.” The author disposes of the argu- 
ment that war springs from the “bellig- 
erent instinct” of man; shows that human 
culture necessarily works to harness 
aggression, and that the greatest factor 
now standing in the way of harnessing 
agression, and the arch enemy of peace, 
is the sovereign state. “The real failure 
of the Wilsonian League of Nations,” said 
Malinowski, “was due to the fact that its 
very builders refused to pay the price 
which it obviously imposed. They were 
not prepared to abrogate one ounce of 
their national sovereignty, forgetting that 
this was the very material out of which 
the League had to be constructed.” Is 
history repeating itself? 

JACOB TRAPP 


MORALS 


NEW 
THEOLOGY 


by H. D. Lewis 


“This is a powerful and closely rea- 
soned attack on the ethical views of 
some of the best-known theologians 
of the day, particularly Barth, Brun- 
ner and Niebuhr.” — Manchester 
Guardian. 


— 


“Readers of philosophic journals will ~ 
already have had opportunities of 
appreciating the character of Prof- 
essor Lewis’s contributions. Others 
who have not will be grateful to him 
for the incisive quality of this vigor-~ 
ous book.”—Hibbert Journal. 


at your bookseller $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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ew Unitarian Pulpit 


Foreword 
By Harry C. Meserve, Chairman, Editorial Board 


We publish this month in its entirety, Warren H. John- 
son’s survey of the “Current Preaching of American Unitarian 
Ministers,” in the hope that it will be of interest to Register 
readers. 

There are many impressive things about this study—not the 
least that a man has shown sufficient courage, interest and 
tenacity to read 657 written sermons. This in itself should 
be encouraging to all preachers who often wonder whether 
the words they speak from the pulpit have any value or in- 
fluence ten minutes after the benediction has been given. 

Mr. Johnson tackles his task with a fine integrity and fair- 
mindedness. No criticism can be made of his method, though 
one could wish that we had known of his work in time to 
provide him with a more scientific and comprehensive samp- 
ling of the pulpit utterances of Unitarian ministers. As it 
stands the study deals with samples of the work of only about 
half the total number of Unitarian ministers. Unfortunately 
the number of sermons a man may have placed on file 
at 25 Beacon Street is no necessary indication of the impor- 
tance and depth of his preaching. Quite conceivably the 
most representative and important sermons by Unitarian min- 
isters never go beyond the local congregation to which they 
are presented. Many men who ought to be represented in 
this study do not appear, perhaps for no more significant 
reason than that they do not have in their churches the facil- 
ities nor the money to print or mimeograph their sermons. 

All this is not Mr. Johnson’s fault. He has done an ex- 
cellent job with the material he was able to find. But it does 
suggest the possibility that we should find some way of com- 
piling a wider and more representative file of Unitarian ser- 
mons so that the man who may undertake Mr. Johnson’s 
_ task ten or twenty years hence will have more and better 
balanced material with which to work. 

This opportunity for self-evaluation which Mr. Johnson’s 
study provides is one which ought to be seized now and re- 
peated at more or less regular intervals in the future. The 
shape and content of the Unitarian mind which it outlines is 
not nearly so confused and divided as the behavior of Uni- 
-tarian ministers and laymen would sometimes lead one to 
suppose. There is common ground and it is solid ground for 
en.to stand on in days like these. 

In the first place, we are dedicated to the perpetuation and 


> 
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enlargement of human freedom. This freedom is not, as 
some cynics are prone to suggest, anarchic and empty of con- 
tent. This freedom is disciplined in the search for truth, re- 
sponsible in the effort to apply truth to human relationships 
in society. There is nothing flabby about such a dedication 
to freedom. The “lost liberal” who believes in nothing but 
an empty libertarianism does not appear in these sermons. 
We suspect that he is more of a caricature than a reality any- 
Freedom disciplined in the search for truth and the pro- 
gressive application of it to society is a faith for mature minds 
and spirits. There is evidence of this faith and this maturity 
in this study. 

Interesting also as a point of Unitarian agreement is the 
dynamic rather than the static conception of truth held by all 
the men studied. We do not expect or desire that truth shall 
remain eternally the same. We do not ask that men preserve 
today the beliefs of yesterday. They may have become illu- 
sions; for truth marches on. It seems to:be a settled thing 
among us that this conception of the nature of truth shall pre- 
vail. This does not mean that we renounce the truth of the 
past, like rebellious adolescents. It does mean that we test 
the truth of the past in the light of new knowledge and pres- 
ent experience and have the courage to hold on or let go as. 
our best reason and insight may demand. 

Of very great importance for Unitarian thought is the 
agreement discovered in these sermons as to the nature of 
man. It is clear, of course, that we have broken with the 
ancient theory of man’s original and, apart from divine grace, 
incurable depravity. It is also clear that we have broken with 
the somewhat over optimistic view of man which was typical 
of the nineteenth century. We have lost our illusions about 
the inevitable improvement of human nature and “progress 
onward and upward forever.” But we have not sunk back 
into the mire of hopelessness about human nature and prog- 
ress. It is healthy, though often painful, to lose one’s illu- 
sions. In our view of man we have gone through this proc- 
ess and have thereby gained a wiser and more realistic, if 
more sober faith. To see man as he is does not destroy hope 
in what he may become. 

Two limitations which Mr. Johnson has observed are sug- 
gestive of points where the liberal mind must think harder 
and more adequately than it has. We trust in reason so 
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naively that we sometimes neglect the deep sources of human 
action in non-rational and subconscious feeling. To achieve 
an adequate view of religion we must learn and experience 
more in this vast and little-known area. Secondly, while we 
are all for Truth with a capital “T,” we are somewhat con- 
fused as to the means, apart from direct observation and 
reason, by which man wins a true and inclusive view of him- 
self and his world. Philosophically speaking, we have no 
adequate, agreed-upon theory of knowledge and hence often 
one Unitarian’s truth is another’s falsehood. This goes far 
to explain the difficulties surrounding the Theist-Humanist 
controversy. 

Whatever our theological and philosophical disagreements, 
our unanimity on the major goals of religious action and on 
the necessity to authentic religion of action as the result of 
faith, is encouraging. We are apparently a Church made up 
of people who believe that religion to be alive must express 
itself in men’s acts. We judge men more by what they are and 
what they do, than by their formal statements of belief. We 
do not demand theological conformity, but we expect sincere 
co-operation in seeking the great human goals of justice, 
brotherhood and peace. 

If there is any form within the Unitarian Church which 
approaches the universality and function of a sacrament, it is 
the free pulpit and the sermon: .Not the particular man who 
stands in it or his specific message which may be faulty, halt- 
ing and inadequate to the problems with which he deals, but 


the symbolism of a transaction in which a free man stands 
before his fellowmen and speaks to them out of the best treas- 
ures of his mind and heart, about the most important issues of © 
life—this act, at its best, is what a sacrament is: “the out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward invisible grace.” The 
man is not important; he may be right or wrong, wise or fool- 
ish. But the act is important symbolizing as it does, a faith 
in freedom with responsibility, the right to agree or disagree, 
the obligation to be faithful to the truth you know, yet open 
to the truth you have not yet perceived. 

Beneath the surface of this study there is the feeling that 
the men who preached and wrote these sermons take their 
freedom and responsibility as occupants of free pulpits seri- 
ously, are manfully grappling with great issues, and have 
not been without authentic light. 

Finally, it is well to recall that if this is true of them, much 
of the credit must go to the congregations, for here are the 
people who really cherish a free pulpit, who are willing to 
put up with a lot of nonsense in its name for the sake of the 
genuine light which it also helps to produce. They watch 
the preachers come and go. They listen much and say little. 
They have amazing patience, only rarely lost. They keep 
the free church alive and give the free pulpit the challenging. 
quality which has produced these and many other sermons. 
We wonder what their thoughts will be on Mr. Johnson’s 
study of Unitarian preaching. We think they would be 
interesting. 


This issue of The Christian Register is unique in that the entire articles section is given over to a contribution of a single author. 
In a sense, however, as a glance at pages 15 to 38 will show, the articles section is given over to a contribution from_132 authors 
—for Mr. Johnson analyzes sermon-writings of that number of Unitarian ministers. So far as The Register has been able to deter- 
mine, this is the largest survey of its kind ever made within Unitarianism. An earlier survey of the same type, though on a smaller 
scale, was made in 1902 by Samuel A. Eliot and published by the ava. The present project was undertaken by Mr. Johnson during 
the past year in collaboration with Dr. Paul S. Minear, Professor of New Testament Interpretation, Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School. The author has received degrees from three colleges, and has served both Presbyterian and Unitarian churches, 


and also was a Navy Chaplain during the war. 


‘The Current Preaching of 


Unitarian Ministers 


WITH PARTIE€ULAR REFERENCE 
TO THEIR USE OF THE BIBLE 


by WARREN HARRY JOHNSON 
Introduction 


THE PURPOSE OF this study is to attempt to determine what are the major emphases 
of the preaching of the Unitarian ministers today. The chief reason that prompts 
me to accomplish this purpose is the desire to understand this little-known denomina- 
tion that does not know whether or not it wants to be called a denomination. As 
one of their number has pointed out, a person might spend three years in a fully 
accredited and recognized seminary today and not hear more than a three minutes’ 
mention of Unitarians in the whole course. If in a more liberal phase of one’s educa- 
tion he has an opportunity to make up this deficiency it behooves him to do so, for 
this movement has contributed most significantly to Ao religious pattern of America, 
has inspired some of its finest social reforms, has advanced nearly all of the latter, 


\ A subpurpose is to determine the ex- 
has given to America far more leadership in proportion to its numbers than any tent to which the Bible is used in the 
other religious group and is still contributing largely in these same ways. As some- presene of Unitarian ministers and how 


one has said, Unitarianism as a lump is very small, but as a leaven it is all-pervasive. it is us 
‘Without it America would be immeasurably poorer. 
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The Bible has been 
neglected by recent generations and ther 


Bis ¢ common belief that these most liberal 
4 pens disregard it most. 


There has 

een much misuse of it and some believe 
the worst guilt lies with “strange and 
radical” groups like this. My secondary 


_ purpose is to clarify these issues. 


I will try to discover what portions of 
the Bible are used most frequently, and 
which are omitted; which are interpreted 
traditionally and which are sai new 
meanings; for what purpose the various 
sections of biblical materials are used; 
and of what general and specific value 
this book is to these preachers. 

The limitations of this study are very 

ecific. I have based my survey on a 
file of sermons collected in the Division 
of Publications of the American Unitarian 
Association. This is the only file of its 
kind anywhere and while it has definite 
shortcomings from some points of view, 
still it is a most adequate source of ma- 
terial with a representative coverage. 

I have ruled out some things found in 
the file. The file is undated, containing a 
few pieces from years back and some 
modern reprintings of sermons about one 
hundred and twenty-five years old. These 
I have left out in every instance. In 

_ fact, in order to make it strictly a study 
of current sermons, I have set the arbi- 
trary date of 1940 and included nothing 
of earlier date. This excluded only a 
small percentage of the material, how- 
ever, as there has been a real effort to 
collect this matter only during recent 
years. For the most part, the sermons 
date from 1943, so there is little material 
written before the Second World War. 
And nothing is included with a date later 
than March, 1948, the date of this 
writing. (Some sermons are not dated, 
and hence it is possible, but not probable, 
that some of earlier date than 1940 are 
included.) 

There were some writings in the file 
by men of other lands, and I regretfully 
had to omit these and limit the study to 
Americans. The writers are not, how- 
ever, all citizens of the United States. 

Some material was found in the file 
that had been composed by men and 
women not actually listed in the 1947-48 
Unitarian Year Book. This also I have 
omitted, sometimes with regret, in order 
that the study shall be unquestionably 

Unitarian. One exception to this has 
been in the case of Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes who, though not actually listed 
in the Year Book for reasons of his own, 
is the outstanding pastor and preacher of 


Getting religion into action might be 

said to be the very purpose of most 

of the sermons studied. Though they 

call for high thinking on the part of 

the hearers, their clarion call is for 

people to be not only hearers but 
_. doers of the word. “Whatever else 
’ : Unitarians may be, they are an ac- 
tion group.” 
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a church that is officially Unitarian and 
formally affiliated with the American 
Unitarian Association. The man’s writ- 
ings appear to be quite in harmony with 
the Unitarian tradition. His sermons in 
this file contribute too much to this study 
to permit me to rule them out on the 
minor technicality. Outside of this single 
exception, all authors whose works are 
considered are Year Book Unitarians. 

I have not defined too narrowly the 
term “preaching.” Some of the written 
matter included has been in the form of 
lectures or articles for magazine publi- 
cation. But any such had to bear the 
earmarks of material that might easily 
be used in a more formal sermon —as 
probably most of it has been. In a few 
cases I had not full sermons before me, 
but excerpts or summaries or digests. The 
great bulk of the material was complete 
sermons written as they were preached, 
or nearly so. 

With all of the above limitations the 
study still covers six hundred and fifty- 
seven writings. (I shall refer to them 
all as sermons.) These have been com- 
posed by some fifty per cent of the minis- 
ters of the denomination, one hundred 
and thirty-two to be exact. Thus the 
coverage is quite representative of the 
whole group of ministers and while some 
of the contributors have but one sermon 
on file, mgst have several, so that we have 
a fair sampling of each man’s work. 

The method of the study has been 
quite interesting. I have gone through 
all the sermons several times, noting the 
title, of each, the subject and content. 
From the working summary thus com- 
piled I have determined the areas to 
which the most attention is given and 
the portions of the Bible most often used. 
Then in the first section I have written 
my definition of Unitarianism, from 
which I proceed to enlarge on the major 
emphases mentioned therein, attemptine 
to give a fairly comprehensive view of 
how these preachers express themselves 
on the central beliefs of Unitarianism. ~ 

In. the second section I have stated 
fairly briefly the Unitarian thought about 
the Bible as distinguished from any 
thought or interpretation of its content. 
This is quite in keeping with most liberal 
views of the scriptures and I have not 
felt the need to elaborate it very much. 

In the section on the use of biblical 
materials I have found my greatest dif- 
ficulties, but my chief aim all the while 
has been simply to note the use to which 
sections and passages have been put 
within the settings of these sermons. I 
have noted some general classifications 
of uses and tried to put the major uses of 
scripture into these categories—a pro- 
cedure not entirely satisfactory but per- 
haps helpful in some ways. 

The fourth section contains a summary 
of the thought on two widely discussed 
ethical issues. I have felt this section 
to be quite necessary because of the Uni- 
tarian emphasis in ethical areas. Much 
of the body of Unitarian writing is on 
such practical matters. 

The last section is the conclusion and 
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The study covers six hundred and ; 
fifty-seven writings. These have been. 
composed by some fifty per cent of - 
the ministers of the denomination. 
one hundred and thirty-two to be 


exact. Thus the coverage is quite: 


representative of the whole group of - 


ministers... . 


contains my observations about a variety 
of things that have impressed me over 
the whole area of the study. Six months 
of living with a mass of material of such 
distinctive characteristics as this leave 
one with some rather unmistakable con- 
clusions, and these I have attempted to 
set forth in the final section. 

It should be understood that the ser- 
mons studied are a conglomerate lot as 
far as their form and appearance goes. 
Some. have been printed by _ local 
churches, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation or one of its affiliates and are in 
good printed form. Others have been 
mimeographed or duplicated in one way 
or another and are in less elegant dress. 
Still others are simply typewritten, some- 
times in the faulty typing of the 
preachers themselves, and not a few 
times it was the carbon copy that was 
sent in. Therefore, there is evident no 
uniformity in appearance and style of 
redaction; often there is no date, no 
pagination, no place of writing, and 
sometimes not even the author’s name. 
Even when some sermons have been 
printed, these rather important details 
have occasionally been omitted. All of 
this simply means that the rules that 
usually apply to documentation cannot 
hold in this case. I have, therefore, done 
the next best thing — which has proven 
quite convenient and efficacious — num- 
bering consecutively all the sermons in 
the bibliography and when reference was 
necessary, referring to them by number 
only. This has done away with cumber- 
some and tedious footnotes without leav- 
ing out documentation. 

(The Bibliography appears on pages 
35, 36, 37.) 


Their View of 


e e e 

Unitarianism 

Any attempt to make a brief condensa- 
tion of what these sermons say about 
Unitarianism is bound to fall short of 
complete success. To tell the story fairly 
would be to relate the contents of at least 
a hundred of these sermons, no one of 
which would completely overlap or re- 
peat any other, none of which would give 
the whole picture. Variation of descrip- 
tion is inherent in’ the nature of Uni- 
tarianism because of its utter disdain of 
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seeking conformity among its proponents. 
It is apparently considered by many to 
be a humorous observation that no two 
Unitarians will agree on all basic matters, 
and no basic matter will have the com- 
plete agreement of all Unitarians. Where 
other religious organizations can be quite 
fairly and well described by a statement 
of their creeds and formularies, this or- 
ganization has none. No such written 
codes could do justice to this group in 
which reason is the authority, reason 
operating differently in each individual 
as it does. No man can speak for all, 
and all (that is, the National Association) 
cannot speak for any one. 

Nevertheless, there are certain general 
principles that seem to form the frame- 
work of Unitarianism, and it is within 
this framework that the greatest variation 
occurs. The generalities themselves vary 
a good deal and a quoting of some of 
them should show the breadth of the 
whole group. A representative dozen or 
so of the sermons will show the extent of 
differences and agreements and will re- 
veal some of the chief emphases of in- 
dividual minds. 


. 


Summaries of Unitarian 
Principles 


First we might quote a sermon titled 
“Unitarian History” (546)° for the his- 
torical statement of belief of half a cen- 
tury ago. It quotes this well-known 
standard: “The Fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, the leadership of 
Jesus, salvation by character, the prog- 
ress of mankind onward and upward for- 
ever. 

Any number of sermons quote the re- 
cent “Five Bases of Unitarian Advance.” 


The Unitarian churches are founded upon: 
Individual freedom of belief. 
Discipleship to advancing truth. 

The democratic process in human rela- 


tions. 
Universal brotherhood, undivided by 


nation, race or creed. 
Allegiance to the cause of a united world 
community. 


Other sermons quote the 1930 Tract 
Commission statement printed on much 
of the literature of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


Unitarian churches are dedicated to the 
progressive transformation and ennoblement 


*Numerals refer to Bibliography at end of 
article. 


e e e e ° : e e 
No such written codes could do jus- 
tice to this group in which reason is 
the authority, reason operating dif- 
ferently in each individual as it does. 
No man can speak for all, and all 
(that is, the National Association) 


cannot speak for any one. 
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of individual and social life, through re- 
ligion, in accordance with the advancing 
knowledge and the growing vision of man- 
kind. Bound by this common purpose, and 
committed to freedom of belief, Unitarians 
hold in unity of spirit a diversity of con- 
victions. 


Again, expression is given to the state- 
ment of Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur in his 
recent History of Unitarianism. He says 
Unitarianism is a movement “funda- 
mentally characterized . . . by its stead- 
fast and increasing devotion to these 
three leading principles (not to doc- 
trines): First, complete mental freedom. 
. . . Second, the unrestricted use of rea- 
son. ... Third, generous tolerance. .. .” 


The above are statements used by 
many. Now I shall quote some repre- 
sentative summaries from lone indi- 
viduals. 


What is Unitarian Christianity today? It 
is still . . . the Unity of God rather than the 
triune Godhead. It accepts Jesus of Naza- 
reth as its primary religious leader, basing 
this both on the scientific study of the Bible 
and upon the evidence of early Christian 
times. It emphasizes the role of man in the 
world, not laying upon God the responsi- 
bilities and duties which belong to man. It 
is realistic in its recognition of the evil in 
the world, but does not look upon evil as 
punishment from God—rather, man struggles 
with God, co-operates with Him to rid the 
world of its evils and to develop its good. 
It more than believes in tolerance. It en- 
deavors to practice it... . (187) 


Here is a different approach which 
sees one principle as most fundamental, 
most characteristic and inclusive. It 
mentions no other. This is “the Pro- 
methean principle of insistence on human 
dignity and worth.” (322) 

A two-point summary of Unitarianism 
is documented with quotations from the 
New Testament. 


1. It is our belief that we should seek 
life and abundant life. The documenta- 
tion: “I am come that they might have 
life and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” 


2. We are social beings living in a 
world with other beings with whom we 
must constantly have interaction. The 
documentation: “No man liveth unto 
himself alone. . . . Other beliefs are of 
no value unless they strengthen and make 
real these two.” (291) 


The central tenet in the Unitarian posi- 
tion is the “free mind” principle. We are a 
church uniquely related to freedom; a 
church open-minded toward what at any 
time is modern; a church sympathetic toward 
science; a church which is in a strategic posi- 
tion to develop a world-uniting faith. .. . 
(654) 


Unitarianism is individual freedom to 
believe the truth, to follow truth as it 


advances; it is reliance upon democracy; 
it is unrestricted brotherhood; it is the 
willingness to take one world at a time. 
(207) 


Unitarianism maintains: 


Unitarianism’s negativism gives a bad 
general impression to the unenlight- 
ened masses; it thus keeps many 
people away from their churches; it 
sometimes occupies all their minis- 
ters’ time to the exclusion of con- 


structive, positive efforts. ... 


— 


. That it is Jesus, not Paul, who gives the 
true genius and direction for Christian 
life and thought. 


. That there is such a thing as eternal 
truth; man is competent to know it, at 
least in part; human welfare depends 
upon learning and obeying this truth. 


to 


‘8. That the best mood in which to seek the 


truth is one of emotional poise, mental 
order, disinterested. open-mindedness, in- 
tuitive perception and reverent faith. 


4, That any honest investigation that helps 
to enlarge our knowledge of truth is to 
be welcomed since truth is indestructible. 


5. That freedom of individual thought, judg- 
ment and inquiry is essential. 


6. That the criticism, correction and assent 
of many others is also and equally es- 
sential. (502) 


. .. The Unitarian religion is, first, a 
philosophy of life and, second, a religious 
faith. (504) 


Another Unitarian minister, J. H. 
Lathrop, whose own writing I did not 
find, is quoted in sermon 245: 


. . . Unitarianism rests upon three broad 
principles: First, pure religion is ethical 
and has abolished all primitive ideas of the 
efficacy of ritual or magic. Second, man’s 
only wed) in his search for truth is rea- 
son exercised upon the material of experi- 
ence. Third, for the exercise of reason, free- 
dom of thought is an indispensable con- 
dition. 

Unitarianism, very broadly defined, may 
be said to be “the independent way of look- 
ing at life.” 

It is: First, freedom from creeds; second, 
freedom in the interpretation of the Bible; 
third, freedom for thought about Jesus; 
peuese freedom for thoughts about God. 
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Unitarianism is 
- . . a great proclamation about human 
nature concerning the capacity of man to 
achieve freedom. . . . It is a goal that has 
to be won through what we become. .. . 


It provides social vision and a field for ac- 
tion. (633) 2 


Here is a sermon which states that 
religion is an all-inclusive enterprise. On 
religion’s highest level, namely Uni- 
tarianism, it combines three elements: 
love of truth, love of justice and poetic 
imagination or the love of beauty. (128) 


The purpose of Unitarianism is to keep 
alive, to strengthen, and to purify the funda- 
mental attitude of liberalism. . . . ‘ 
for the sake of finding the truth. . . . Closely 
allied with freedom is the element of reason. 
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. .. Unending search for the truth. ?. . 
Unitarianism and science are able to travel 
along together. . . . The healing power of 
religion. . . . Mutual respect for differing 
opinions. . . . Unitarianism is the religion 
ot larger affirmations. (2) 


Under the clever title “We Are the 
Fundamentalists” (585) a writer sets 
forth the essential or basal things of re- 
ligion by quoting the words of men of 
the Bible, whom fundamentalists claim 
for their own and whose statements the 


writer identifies as the fundamental prin- 


ciples of Unitarianism. 


- 

The prophet Micah “He hath showed thee, 
O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to 
ae mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 


The psalmist “Who shall ascend into the 
hill of the Lord, or who shall stand in his holy 
snag He that hath clean hands and a pure 

eart; who hath not lifted up his soul unto 
vanity, nor sworn deceitfully:” 
_ The Man of Galilee “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is 
the first and greatest commandment. And 
the second is like unto it. Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. There is no other 
commandment greater than these.” 


Hardly any uniform statement can be 
distilled from these representative state- 
ments. Whenever cries have gone up for 
a uniform statement and an effort has 
been made to obtain one, some within 
the fellowship have strongly disagreed 
with the results. Sermon 266 cites the 
time when the simple affirmation by the 
General Conference, “in Unitarianism is 
found pure Christianity,” brought out 
such disagreement from certain Unitar- 
ians that a new organization was formed: 
the Free Religious Association. 

But it cannot be denied that certain 
words and expressions loom up more fre- 
quently than others in the above state- 
ments. They are: freedom, reason, truth, 
man; and a group of words which ex- 
press or suggest much the same thought: 
ethics, life, service, role in the world, 
action. 

My summary statement from these 


words, then, is something like this: Uni- . 


tarianism has to do with freedom to use 
reason to find truth and freedom to apply 
truth to all of life — man being of suflic- 
ient capacity to do this and men being of 
sufficient worth to warrant it. 

The reasons for setting down this defi- 
nition are to limit and clarify the un- 
wieldy subject under discussion and to 
delineate paths of further examination. 
First, the definition points to freedom. 


- Freedom 


“One preacher begins his discussion of 
freedom with Paul. (873) When Paul 
wrote of freedom (Gal. 5 and 6) he was 


referring to freedom from certain things 
such as Jewish legalism. But he did not 
stop there; he emphasized the positive 

purpose of freedom: not freedom to sin, 


but to live righteously and to establish 
the Kingdom of God. This freedom was 
“in Christ.” That is, one experienced this 
freedom only by becoming a co-operative 
part of the body of Christians. The con- 
vert to the new freedom submerged his 
self in the greater whole. He was free 
as the hand or the eye of the human body 
is free. (373) Some of Paul’s followers 
did not fully understand this concept and 
freedom degenerated into licentiousness. 
Those who understood the purpose of 
freedom entered into a new life. 

The emphasis in a few of these ser- 
mons is on freedom for. The emphasis, 
they say, has become quite practical. The 
concept of freedom was formerly treated 
eerdcacinge in a majority of cases, 

ut the present tendency is to view the 
concept socially and to see what it means 
in life. We are finally beginning to 
realize that no discussion of liberty gets 
far unless it entails also a discussion of 
restraint. These two are tightly inter- 
meshed, but mouthings of the distinc- 
tion between liberty and license do not 
mean that we have understood this. 
(364) 

Badly as we stand in need of freedom, 
we need discipline and restraint even 
more, according to this same sermon. 
Rules, restrictions and standards there 
must always be. There is no absolute 
freedom. Without previous restraints 
much of our freedom could not be. A 
free society is a self-governing society. 
But “society” suggests many people, and 
if most of them want something other 
than what I want, my freedom is cur- 
tailed. 

A free religion will similarly be one of 
restrictions. It will be controlled by its 
devotees, and their will will be its limita- 
tions. No single member can express 
himself according to his own whim or 
fancy. All will have a voice, and all will 
be restricted by the demands of the 
whole group. (364) 

The great problem with which thought 
in the West has dealt is that of freedom 
and authority. Shall one or two persons 
rule all, or shall a few people do it, or 
shall all people rule themselves through 
a state which they themselves make up? 


-It has been a contest between the prin- 


ee of participation and coercion. And 
while the struggle has gone on, both 
sides have assumed that they would need 
to live by rules and restrictions. Who 
should make these rules? — that was the 
oe question. Man’s faith tends 
to hold in favor of every individual's par- 
ticipation in rule-making: he believes he 
lives better that way. He conceives this 
to be the way of freedom and he has been 
so enamored of freedom that nothing 
else mattered. In fact, he has been so 
enamored of it that he has even failed to 
see what its real interior meaning is. In 
the church it meant what he most 
wanted, liberty to forget liturgies and 
creeds and sacraments. It meant posi- 
tive independence in thought and the 
chance to reach out into realms untried 
by the mind before. (364) 


' fellowship altogether. 


In realizing this liberty, one of the 
fundamental characteristics of libe 
was lost sight of: the disciplines whic 
control it by its very nature and which 
had given substance and content to the 
older religious forms. Freedom to wor- 
ship God according to personal prefer- 
ence became the freedom not to worship 
at all. It was not freedom for but rather 
of or even freedom from. It was thought 
to be an enlightened policy of self-deter- 
mination to exercise freedom in choosing 
where to send one’s children to Sunday 
School, even if it led to letting them stay 
home. Churches espousing such free- 
dom became places for lazy people who 
were on their way out of the Christian 
They were exit 
doors for those who had become weak by 
living without any restrictions and who 
passed out into the secular world which 
is an area truly without religious limita- 
tions. Such churches did and do have 
trouble simply as a consequence of mis- 
understood freedom. (364) 

In government the necessity for con- 
trolling freedom was never discarded; to 
the contrary, more and more controls 
have constantly been added. But in the 
church where men were always breaking 
away from old outworn controls, new 
ones were not created. The church can- 
not conduct itself thus any more than a 
government can. Since such freedom is 
a wholly negative concept, it must be 
supplemented with something positive, 
so that it becomes a positive concept. 
(364) 

Freedom itself, when properly under- 
stood, is in reality a positive thing. It 
is constructive, achieving a more valid 
restraint; it is the willing acceptance of 
a more adequate inner discipline. The 
end of freedom is wider and deeper co- 
operation within the structure of life and 
things, rather than anarchy. (515) 

Freedom in itself is indivisible and 
cannot be broken up into compartments 
such as economic freedom, academic free- 
dom, religious freedom. It cannot be had 
in one province of life and not in all. 
It cannot be had by one group or class 
in society and not by another. When it 
is thus divided it loses its unifying, com- 
prehensive goal and leads to new en- 
slavements, economic, academic and reli- 
gious. Freedom is for life as a whole. 

What is the goal of freedom? It is 
abundant life for all. Man’s failure is 
that he has let the goals of freedom be- 
come narrow and selfish. He has sep- 
arated freedom from spiritual aims. To 
establish life as the goal of freedom will 
be to.lead freedom in the right direction. 
To help every man to see that he must 
have a full share in the life of the whole 
human group and that his work is an im- 
portant part of the total life, to help him 
to a sense of creatorship and a sense of 
community, is to establish the goals of 
freedom. To make it possible for every 
individual to give fullest expression to 
his inherent possibilities is a goal which 
includes the fullest measure of personal 
freedom attainable. (873) 
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It is surprising how few of the authors 
of these sermons give much space to dis- 
cussing what freedom is. They admit that 
freedom has been little understood and 
is not well understood today. But I find 
few attempts to explain it. Rather, the 
body of the material examined deals with 
freedom in religion. This, of course, is 
a valuable thing from the liberal point of 
view, but to discuss man’s freedom to ar- 
rive at his own beliefs within the frame- 
work of his religious affiliation is hardly 
to understand freedom. To repudiate 
authority and to claim liberty to dis- 
believe that Jesus was God, for instance, 
is not necessarily to have liberty. It 
may be the abnegation of liberty and 
slavery to disbelief. 


But since so much of the discussion 
does revolve around freedom in reli- 
gion, I should quote a typical example 
of what these men conceive it to include. 


. . . Freedom in religion . . . means free- 
dom from prejudice and bigotry; freedom 
from indoctrination; it means freedom from 
fear and freedom from all compulsion. It 
means freedom to learn and to know; free- 
dom to choose, freedom to follow one’s own 
reasoning, freedom to obey the inner guide 
of conscience. (268 


Though sometimes freedom is discuss- 
ed without any evidence of an accurate 
or adequate understanding of the concept 
itself, still many of the writers do use 
the term meaningfully and after discuss- 
ing freedom of belief or religion go on to 
expand or broaden its meaning, perhaps 


—in accord with the true nature of free-- 


dom—by narrowing it. Thus one author 
says Unitarianism begins with individual 
freedom of belief, and then adds: “Not 
the mere liberty, however, to believe just 
anything at all. The liberty to believe 
the truth; the truth as it persuades the 
mind. ...” (207) This brings up the next 
part of my definition, reason and truth. 


Reason 


What the Unitarian believes, he be- 
lieves because he has been intellectually 

ersuaded. His beliefs represent his 

onest thoughts, reasonably deduced. 
He tries to mitigate all forces that might 
bear upon his conclusions, except logic. 
Such things as emotion and the irra- 
tional religious experience of former or 
present generations he belittles. Here, 
it seems to me, is one of his weaknesses: 
he seems not to recognize that emotion is 
a God-given, natural part of the human 
being and as such is not to be ignored; 
he is apt to condemn as invalid the reli- 
gious experience of illiberals. Reason ex- 
ercised upon the material of his own ex- 
perience suffices him. “Reason and its off- 
spring, the scientific method, are the 
hope of the world.”. (103) 


Several men turn to Jesus for proof 
of the authority of reason. “Why judge 
ye not of yourselves what is right?” 
is the sentence they quote. It seems to 
me that this is hardly sufficient for the 
total and exclusive use of reason which 
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leaves out all other authorities. Jesus 
did not say, “Why judge ye not with 
cold reason what is right?” One so 
deeply concerned with other authorities 
in addition to reason is not good proof 
of reason’s exclusive validity. Beyond 
this one attempt the only other effort I 
found by these writers to give reasons 
for their trust in reason is in their men- 
tion of the achievements of science and 
industry and the conquest of superstition 
and fear. 


It is, in fact, surprising how little is- 


said about reason. Unitarian ministers 
state that their publishing house has in 
two years put out a million tracts on rea- 
son in religion, and nearly every writer 
mentions the necessity of thinking, of 
using the mind, of accepting modern 
scientific knowledge, of reasoning in 
every situation. But the nature of in- 
tellectual processes is not discussed. Rea- 
son is a means to an end, and no other 
means can take its place. That is about 
all that is said. One wonders whence 
cometh so much trust in a process so 
briefly investigated. 

There is one sermon, entitled “The 
Logie of Religion” (239) which makes 
an interesting distinction between the 
logic of the scientists and spiritual logic. 
The scientist, it says, is out of place 
applying his logic to religion. He him- 
self is, in fact, living by religious logic 
when in the search for truth he uses 
scientific logic. When a doctor lays 
down his beneficial life to save the seem- 
ingly useless life of a degenerate, he is 
not following scientific logic in deciding 
to take the risk, but religious logic. And 
the latter logic is just as valid as the 
former. This is the meaning of Paul’s 


“the foolishness of God is wiser than _ 


men.” The acts of life for which we 
honor men most, the moments of our own 
lives of which we are most proud, are the 
instances when we lived by spiritual 
logic. “The logic of the physical world 
brings us knowledge, but the logic of 
religion brings us wisdom and life.” 
(239) 

This is a concept mentioned in one 
sermon only. But something akin to it 
is the subject of two other sermons. They 


speak of the limitations of reason and in- . 


telligence as these are usually under- 
stood. (103, 122) 


Unitarians particularly, they say, 
among all the Christian groups are prone 
to overestimate the significance of 
rational thought. Their trouble is that 
their fine analysis and deduction do not 
flower in living deeds. Just to have a 
reasonable faith is not enough. It must 
be a faith translated into action. Often 
the most enlightened, the most rational 
minds are the ones least able to put their 
understanding into action. Obstacles 
appear between rational conclusions and 
the application of those conclusions. One 
explanation given is this: the intellect and 
the will are of different natures; the in- 
tellect may see rightness or wrongness 
without stimulating a response in the 
will. Habit too, is a barrier to the appli- 


cation of understanding, as are selfish- 
ness and egoism and fear and the whole 
range of human emotions. Such vehicles 
as poetry, biography, sacred writ, human 
love and worship are needed to stir the 
will where reason cannot. 


Far more than a mere rational being, 
they insist we should see man as a human 
being. Life depends not only on what 
we know, but on what we feel. Life is 
heart as well as mind. That is the truth 
Unitarians forget, according to these two 
authors. Reason doesn’t take you all 
the way; let it lead you where it will, but 
let feeling supplement it.along the way— 
let each supplement the other. Heart 
and mind must serve the same purpose. 
True knowledge must call forth a deep 
sense of mystery and wonder, and deep 
and powerful passions must face up to 
the realities all about us. 


- At least one writer expresses the termi- 
nal limitation of reason very simply: 
“, » « We use reason in religion as far as 
it will take us . 
the leap of faith.” (2) A great many 
others would concur, though perhaps in 
less plain words. 


My conclusion regarding the emphasis 
on reason in these sermons is this: The 
idea of reason is not primarily a concept 
opposed to faith, but rather to lack of 
reason. It is insistence on thought, as 
against an acceptance of anything with- 
out thinking. It is the open-eyed balance 
to blind-mindedness. It is the convic- 
tion that honest minds today can come 
closer to truth than could minds in a 
day of less proven knowledge and en- 
lightenment and should therefore try to 
do so, since understanding comes only 
by effort. Revelation is through reason. 


Truth 


Reason is not permitted to appear as 
an end in itself. Man reasons to find 
truth. The Unitarian is certain that “The 
Lord hath more light and truth to break 
forth out of his holy word,” and we help 
it break by the intellectual search for it. 
But the object of our search always re- 
mains truth. 


Unitarians are not disciples of a per- 
son or any institution, but only of truth 
itself. (207) Persons may be respected 
and held in high esteem; institutions may 
be supported, but not so much for what 


+. » @ person might spend three 
years in a fully accredited and recog- 
nized seminary today and not hear 
more than a three minutes’ mention 
of Unitarianism in the whole course 
. .» [Yet] this movement has given 
to America far more leadership in 
proportion to its number than any 
other religious group. 


. . then we undertake: 


— 


_ they are as for what they hold of truth. 


> 


:- 


No sanctions or conventions or super- 
natural authority induces Unitarians to 
believe the prophets or even Jesus. It is 
because the truth speaks through them 
that they are accepted. ‘Truth is the 
criterion, the final measure of all. Man 
must accept it regardless of its source. 


The source of truth is an important 
matter to investigate. On this subject it 
is pointed out that all religions since the 
primitives have found it necessary to hold 
a set of answers to the basic questions 
concerning life and values. The answers 
men have given have made up their phil- 
osophy of life, and men have tended to 
hold to these very tenaciously. Because 
they have had to hold some sort of phil- 
osophy they have found it easy to con- 
tinue to hold the same one continuously 
and thus it has become sacrosanct and 
untouchable within a particular religion. 
And so a particular set of answers came 
to be the Truth, truth with a capital “T,” 
unalterable, unchanging, everlasting. 
Such a process and such a result are not 
necessary for the functioning of religion. 
That it has happened this way indicates 
that religion has crystallized and become 
rigid, has shrunk from innovations or 
alterations in content or method. (407) 


Only rarely did questioners of this 
Truth arise. But when enough of them 
did, and the question “What is the au- 
thority for this Truth?” was asked loudly 
enough, the religious forces had to an- 
swer. And they are still answering. 
Three general attitudes toward the source 
of truth apparent in the positions taken 
by various religious groups are pointed 
out by this author. (407) 


1. The church possesses absolute 
truth through a complete, final and per- 
fect revelation which has come from the 
all-knowing, perfect source, God. It can- 
not be considered except in the capital- 
ized form, Truth, and it cannot be ques- 
tioned. If the facts of science or experi- 
ence run contrary to it, so much the worse 
for science or experience. God reveals 
Truth, either through the established 
Catholic Church (if one is a Catholic), 
through the Bible (if one is a funda- 
mental Protestant), or through some 
specific individual (if one is a Mormon 
or Swedenborgian). God is the source; 
one of these vehicles is the authority. 


2. Truth is absolute and unchanging, 
but its absoluteness of reality may be 
debated. It must definitely be spelled 
with a capital “T.” God is its source 
and with his revealed word is the au- 
thority. Men may be slightly mistaken 
in the intent of God’s revelation, may 
have an inadequate view of Truth, but 
this may be improved by a closer study 


and understanding of what God means in. 


his revelation. Men may not grasp it, 
but Truth is perfect. This view sets men 
constantly at odds with science, makes 
them suspicious of it, but engaged in a 
losing battle. For whatever new facts 
science discovers must be made to fit 
in with the revealed Truth and as it 


®, 
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No sanction or convention or super- 
natural authority induces Unitarians 
to believe the prophets or even Jesus. 
It is because the truth speaks through 
them that they are accepted. Truth 
is the criterion, the final measure 
of it all. 


- works out, this revealed Truth becomes 


a changing thing to fit science. When 
there is absolutely no alternative, new 
truth is accepted. 


8. Truth is a relative concept —a 
changing, growing thing, accommodating 
to new discoveries and welcoming all 
the new knowledge that men in any field 
can contribute. This is the Unitarian 
position. Some of the group may think 
of an Absolute Truth, but not yet 
achieved, and never to be achieved un- 
less human understanding does it. Others 
see truth as a Yelative human achieve- 
ment that will always gd on growing and 
changing. This difference amongst Uni- 
tarians is of no moment for all practical 
purposes. People who hold this third 
view recognize many sources of spiritual 
truth: the sacred literature of all the 
great religions, the writings of many 
great philosophers, science—particularly 
for human relationships the psychological 
and sociological branches. Supernatural- 
ism does not figure in this idea of truth; 
the church, the Bible, Jesus or none other 
is an authority per se. An idea is truth 
if it persuades the individual mind as this 
works in the framework of its own ex- 
perience and logical processes. (407) 

Truth is recognized to be sometimes 
unpleasant. But man may not be de- 
terred by this, for truth must be adhered 
to regardless of its color or implications. 
Man must obey it regardless of all, 
simply because it is truth. 


Some groups give their beliefs the 
form of a creed. The reason for the Uni- 
tarian refusal to do this is clarified here 
by saying Unitarians are so deeply con- 
cerned with their beliefs that they dare 
not do this. They invert the orthodox 
accusation that Unitarians believe 
nothing because they have no creed, by 
saying that their beliefs are so vital that 
creeds cannot contain them; those having 
creeds really believe less than Unitarians, 
for they are content to write their belief 
and call it final truth and then pay little 
attention to it. Set creeds that cannot be 
changed are by definition not vital, not 
growing, and hence are outside the 
nature of truth. (207) 

These men heartily proclaim Jesus’ 
words, “the truth shall make you free.” 
They want to be free and they use their 
freedom for a greater grasp of truth. 
Being free to find truth to make you free 
to find more truth to make you free 
sounds like a pointless cycle. But this 
is not the whole picture. These sermons 
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declare that “the truth which makes men 
tree will also make them good” (quoted 
in 122). To me this is not borne out 
by facts, but nevertheless it is the high 
hope and faith of many Unitarian minis- 
ters. I find no reasonable confirmation 
for such an idealism and unrealistic view. 


Christian Action 


Getting religion into action might be 
said to be the very purpose of most of 
the sermons studied. Though they are 
on a high plane of intellectual thought 
and call for high thinking on the part of 
the hearers, their clarion call is for people 
to be not only hearers but doers of the 
word. “Whatever else Unitarians may 
be, they are an action group.” (139) 

All the high attitudes engendered in 
people are worthless until there is a con- 
sistent expression of them in human lives. 
Unless faith posits and demands an an- 
swer to the question, “What shall I do?” 
it is useless in life. Unless it compels a 
man to carry out the answer, it has 
missed its purpose. To believe in the 
providence of God can be utterly dan- 
gerous if it causes a man to conclude his 
own actions are of no account. Man is 
seen at his greatest worth where he is 
most active in the living of his ideals. 
(139) 

Saul is referred to as one who trans- 
lated his mental training and convictions 
into vigorous activity. It is said that 
Christianity has missed much by think- 
ing of his conversion experience as super- 
natural. Too many people think they 
too must have an experience of that 
nature and when it does not come they 
are content to do nothing. The orthodox 
interpretation of Saul’s experience blinds 
them to the reality it should teach: that 
Saul had a psychological experience that 
persuaded him of his own guilt in regard 
to the treatment of Christians and follow- 
ing which a careful intellectual restudy 
led him to devote himself to active 
Christian evangelism. (139) 

Man’s duty is plain. It is a matter of 
observing one’s life-direction, evaluating 
it, and changing it to conform with a 
more. valid objective. (189) When a 
better goal is found, action must be in 
that direction. This changing of direc- 
tion is what produces the “new creature” 
and gives validity to life. This activity 
in the direction of the highest is man’s 
salvation. 


Man 


The final part of my definition of Uni- 
tarianism concerns man. These preachers 
analyze the problem of man in this way: 
There are two common views of man’s 
nature that enjoy and have enjoyed the 
limelight of man’s favor: one, that he 
is a devil at heart, and the other that 
he is of an angelic nature. Underlying 
them both is another, more powerful 
dogma: that human nature cannot be 
changed. They hold that in this age no 
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man should continue to believe that the 
nature of man, be it good or bad, is a 
created, static, fixed, permanent thing. 
The fact of evolution is accepted prac- 
tically everywhere but in this realm. 
Men see change in all the universe but 
won't admit it about human nature. In 
orthodoxy’s belief about man is the last 
stronghold of the supernatural view of 
life. Human nature, in this majority 
of opinion, still belongs to the super- 
natural order, beyond the reach of the 
natural and social forces and tides of 
change. (546) My next few paragraphs 
are in summary of this sermon, with the 
concurrence of most of the other ser- 
mons. ) 

There is just enough truth here to 
make the dogma dangerous. Some 
things in truth do remain quite con- 
stant—evil things when the list is com- 
posed by the neo-orthodox: 


. . . the readiness of people to hate, and 
persecute, the reluctance of men to change 
their ideas and ways of thinking, the 
strength of greed and self-interest that 
repeatedly defeat the hope of wider co- 
operation in our world. War, violence, cor- 
ruption, inertia, these are the constants of 
human nature. (546) 


But why are these so-called typical 
traits of mankind always bad? Are none 
of his good traits just as typical? Is it al- 
ways necessary to believe that mankind 
can*be counted on to confirm our worst 
expectations? 

This is an example of what happens 
when we start with some assumptions 
and try to arrive at conclusions. We as- 
sume that man is thoroughly a beast and 
then we scratch around for evidence to 
prove it, to confirm our own unwar- 
ranted assumptions. To be sure, man 
has acted beastly all through his history, 
but to use history for ascertaining facts 
means that all of history must be used, 
the good as well as the evil. “What 
strange perversity in our thought has 
led us to be so ready to believe the 
worst about ourselves as a race, to in- 
clude one set of facts, and shut out an- 
other, in adding up our balance on 
human nature?” (546) The first point 
of disagreement that Unitarians have 
with orthodox thought concerns what 
lies at the heart of human nature. 

Man is neither depraved nor angelic 
because he is not stuck in any one con- 
dition; he is moving. Psychology has 
taught us that our human nature is 
shaped as we live in contact with others. 
We are molded by our environment. And 
in this vital process the creative energies 
within us play a large part in deciding 
the outcome; we are not simple passive 
instruments. “Our human clay is a living, 
responding, growing and creative stuff.” 
(546) | From these understandings of 
human nature the Unitarian has built a 
faith in man and in the human spirit. 
Such a faith is founded on the aware- 
ness that human nature is creative and 


resilient beyond the understanding of. 


earlier days when man was seen as a 
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Unitarians invert the orthodox accu- 
sation that Unitarians believe noth- 
ing because they have no creed, by 
saying that their beliefs are so vital 


_ that creeds cannot contain them. ... 


mere product of a supernatural design.. 
It rests on the conviction that man is an 
agent in his own fate and is able to 
work out his own destiny. It rests on 
strong and tested foundations of experi- 
ence. Some of these experiences are: 
man’s triumphs of co-operation and good 
will, man’s every conquest of obstacles 
by patient common sense, man’s victor- 
ious fight against disease and death, 
man’s gains over ignorance and super- 
stition, man’s gaining against a hostile 
environment. He who would say that all 
is lost has a good deal of history to face 
down. Man has held up against nature 
and all the outward forces and circum- 
stances about him through all of history. 

But it is not just a matter of making 
progress against toes outside man’s nature. 
More dams and radios, more sulfa drugs 
and laxatives is not the entire answer. 
There are as many and as crafty a set 
of foes to be overcome within man as 
nature has presented outside. Is there 
any real ground for rejoicing in the past 
and hoping in the future as regards this 
realm? Can reason have faith in man 
in this inner struggle? Yes: If the long 
range view is taken it can be seen that 
real progress has been made. For in- 
stance, two of the most ancient inner 


enemies of man, ignorance and supersti-° 


tion, have been driven back and back. 
Mankind has survived his own ignorance 
and superstition in a wonderful way, and 
though both these forces persist in mil- 
lions of lives and many areas of study 
and human thought, they no longer rule 
us unchallenged. 


And many other inner victories reveal 
man’s inner powers to survive his outer 
circumstances. He has survived poverty, 
prosperity, the drastic changes in nature 
and revolutionary upheavals in social, 
economic and political life; he has sur- 
vived his natural conservatism that has 
always resisted change of any kind; and 
he has even survived war. ‘Though not 
whipping all these evils conclusively, he 
has proven unconquerable by them. And 
an important thing to be remembered is 
that it is not just the leaders of men who 
have done this, but the heroic masses. 
They have accomplished this miracle of 
survival. There is 


a deathless something within man that will 
not down and knows no defeat. Call it the 
will to live, the urge to know, the instinct 
to co-operate—it is the great foundation up- 
on which liberal religion bases its underlving 
confidence, it is the truth which our fathers 
saw as the “divine in human nature,” the 
God in the human spirit. Bevond all our 
dogmatic guesses as to the inherent good- 
ness or evil of human nature, the resilient, 


creative potentiality of the human spirit 
stands as the rock on which we build our 
faith. (546) 


Herein we see the Unitarian rejection 
of Paul’s views of man. Man is not 
stymied and utterly helpless without 
God’s superhuman aid but has the po- 
tentialities within himself to progress. 
These sermons are permeated with “faith 
in the creative spiritual life within man 
to emerge victorious over the vicissitudes 
and evils of life.” (612) 


With such a faith in himself, the Uni- 
tarian fails to show any interest in salva- 
tion in the traditional sense of that term. 
He does not need saving. Not being ut- 
terly bad and degenerate and completely 
impotent he does not feel that he is “lost.” 
The only salvation that interests him is 
that which keeps a man from falling. 
That men shall not, through hunger, 
nakedness and insult, fall below the 
highest measure of manhood of which 
they are capable is the concern of Uni- 
tarian “salvation.” A man is condemned 
only as he condemns himself through 
his own trespass against nature’s laws 
and the moral law. And the full meas- 
ure of the punishment will find hi 
through the workings of those laws in 
this world. The next world is not a 
primary concern of man though he may 
believe that a future existence is open 
to him. The Unitarian is overwhelmed 
by the duties and opportunities of 
this world. He believes in holding on 
to all the best certainties this life af- 
fords, so living that when he dies he 
will already be living in a way which is 
worthy of continued living, if there be 
more life beyond this physical one. 


Man’s salvation by faith is judged in 
these sermons to be a static and false 
concept. Quite severe are their denun- 
ciations of it as an inclination to passivity 
and ignoble humility. My criticism of 
these views is that they take the worst 
view of “faith” that is possible. The 
richness of Paul’s concept of faith is 


‘largely misapprehended. 


But faith they do have. It is a faith 
that is a call to duty, not a release from 
responsibility. Their understanding of 
“faith”. includes a realization of an obli- 
gation to raise that faith above idle 
words, giving to it a larger measure of 
fulfillment. (268) 


Hebrews 11:1 is cited as a brief expla- 
nation of faith: “Now faith is assurance 
of things hoped for, a conviction of things 
not seen.” Faith is much deeper than 
belief. “Faith is the wellspring of human 
action, whether stated in belief or not.” 
(106) Beliefs often say one thing while 
the person holding the beliefs does not 
act in ways harmonious with them: his 
actions say something else or nothing. 
A man’s creed and his faith may 
quite different. His creed sets forth a 
statement to be believed, but his faith 
has to do with assurance of things he 
hopes for and conviction of principles 
he does not see. 


These Unitarian preachers declare 
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that their “assurance of things hoped 
for” does not depend on outside miracles 
or on a sudden change in the order of 
things. They base their faith upon their 
ability to work toward life’s desirable 
goals. Their “conviction of things not 
seen” strengthens them when others 
might despair and do despair at man’s 
Sihares ‘Their faith is not simply some- 
thing they “hold” but something that 
works for them. It gives them hope for 
world peace; it makes them lean toward 
the conviction of human goodness; it 
helps them to cut across sectarianism, 
across creeds and across all lines that 
divide men; it sets them working. (268) 
It can best be summed up, it seems to 
me, this way: Faith is a tendency to 
action. 


Are Unitarians Christian? 


Tn view of the fact that six sermons are 
titled specifically “Are Unitarians Chris- 


tian?” and at least thirty or forty others” 


deal with various aspects of the question, 
it is certainly proper to say something 
about it. It seems to me a fair summary 
of the majority view to say that in the 
orthodox sense of the word Unitarians 
do not want to be included as “Chris- 
tians,” but allowed to define the word 
according to what they think it should 
mean, they claim that category for them- 
selves. That is, they are trying to be 
Christians and they are Christians. 

The most generally held definition of 
a Christian is; one who holds to the 
teachings and principles and spirit of 
Jesus. There are, of course, many varia- 
tions of this definition and many elabora- 
tions of it, as there are many utterly dif- 
ferent definitions. But this one is central. 

If a Christian is one wha has to be- 
lieve or pretend to believe certain creeds, 
they rule themselves out. If a Christian 
is one who is bound by what the church 
says, they rule themselves out. If a 
Christian is one who submits to theo- 
logical dogma rather than to the truth 
that his mind and experience reveal to 
him, they rule themselves out. If a 
Christian is one who accepts doctrines 
foreign to all that Jesus stood for, they 
rule themselves out. 

If a Christian is one who tries to love 
the Lord his God with all his heart and 
soul and strength and mind and loves his 
neighbor as himself, Unitarians would 
want to be included. If a Christian is one 
who is seeking to redeem the religion of 
oo for this day, they would want to 
be included. If a Christian is one who 
endeavors to carry out in all the phases 

_of life the highest principles that man 
has been able to conceive, they would 
want to be included. 


Humanism-Theism 
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it because no discussion of these sermons 
as a whole would be complete otherwise. 
I refer to the recognition of two poles 
of thought, humanism and theism, the 
the tension between the two and all the 
writings and elaborations on either side 
with the variations of each. 


Among the sermon-writers there are 
many out-and-out humanists, and their 
philosophy shows up in all their writings. 
In fact, humanism, broadly defined, is 
apparent throughout the entire file. All 
these men are humanist in some measure. 
I think that no Unitarian minister is 
without a definite, sympathetic interest in 
and concern for the welfare of humanity 
—which might be given, and is given, as 
the broad conception of humanism. 


The real humanists occasionally speak 
of their position by name and emphasize 
the superior merits of humanism com- 
pared with theism. But I find only four 
men, with five sermons, who put the 
word itself in a sermon title. To preach 
on humanism is not a common procedure. 
Even among the Unitarians, humanism 
as a thing utterly apart and different 
from main-line Unitarianism is still suffi- 
ciently anathematized so that it receives 
little open backing from the pulpits. Uni- 
tarianism is humanism in a mild sense 
of the term, but the term now has such 
strong meaning that it is not used freely 
by many except the extreme humanists. 
But humanism in the current Unitarian 
sense is quite new—a growing edge. 
Unitarians are very much interested in 
it today. Still only five sermons have 
come in bearing that title. 


From these five and others that touch 
the subject under other names, I learn 
that there is no absolute final definition 
for this phenomenon. There are so many 
degrees of humanism; it has so many dif- 
ferent meanings. The words of Prota- 
goras are used as often as any in sum- 
mary: “Man is the measure of all things.” 
But this is far from being a sufficient def- 
inition in any sense. I can do no more 
than these writers do: not be much con- 
cerned about definition, but proceed to 
talk about the subject. 


It is important before going far into 
humanism to distinguish between his- 
torical humanism and modern humanism 
or, in other terms, between literary hu- 
manism and religious humanism. The 
former is a revival of interest in the 
classics, a return to Greek and Latin and 
all things traditional. It dates from 
the Renaissance. “The humanities” are 
emphasized and studied to give a more 
human outlook on things, to increase 
man’s concern for man. But this human- 
ism is freighted with supernaturalism and 
thus is almost exactly opposed to the 
modern humanism. That both have used 
the same term has led to much confa- 
sion, particularly since both groups are 
most active in the same place, namely, 
the academic world. (545) 


Modern humanism is what I am in- 
vestigating here. The old classical hu- 


Unitarians reject Paul’s views of man. 
Man is not stymied and utterly help- 
less without God’s superhuman aid 
but has the potentialities within him- 


self to progress. 


manism is not a point of discussion in 
these sermons; it. is merely what some 
ot these ministers wish all their brethren 
meant when they speak of humanism. 
One elderly minister says this fine old 
term has been put in bad repute and 
spoiled by the new movement to which 
it is applied. And others would concur. 


‘ The author of sermon 545 says the 
humanist does not see the validity or 
signiticance of the theology that has been 
the tradition of the Christan church. The 
ancient concepts that hinge on God are 
outmoded tor him. The authority he 
recognizes is his own unaided reason, 
his experience and his common sense. 
The humanist is rooted in rationalism 
and draws all his conclusions through 
the rationalistic processes. He does not 
emphasize God but he does have em- 
phases. These concern themselves with 
man and his social milieu. He admits 
readily to not knowing about God and of 
having no sure way of discovering any- 
thing definite about him, so he finds man 
the logical thing to study, for he can 
and does know about him. -(545) I 
must interject here that humanism must 
not know much about man either, for I 
certainly find little elaboration of this 
principle. 

They say humanism is not mere hu- 
manitarianism. It is a definite faith 
in man as the controller of his own des- 
tiny and fate. It is founded on the new- | 
est that science knows regarding the 
universe and man’s power in it. 


Beyond this they can say little without 
moving right into naturalism and saying 
the same things that any adherents of 
naturalism say. This they do not hesitate 
to do; they find the heart of humanism 
expressed by the philosophy of natural- 
ism. “The world-view, or philosophy of 
humanism we call ‘naturalism.’” (54) | 
Lines are hard to draw in differentiating 
these views, and the emphasis of sevefal 
preachers is that they should not be 
drawn at all. Humanism and naturalism 
blend together and theism is not en- 
tirely apart by itself. 

The world is controlled by natural law. 
Everything in nature takes place in an or- 
derly way according to a definite pat- 
tern. A cause has an unavoidable effect, 
specified and inevitable. Even the phy- 
sical man is what he is because of these 
natural laws. The inner life of man does 
not escape them: we think the thoughts 
we do and develop the personalities we 
do because of heritage and environmental 
conditions. The world and all in it 
evolves out of the past and develops 


from more to more. It is not suddenly 
created but grows like a tree. (54) 
Humanism emphasizes man as he is 
seen within this naturalistic world. (54) 
The author of sermon 545 says natural 
order is humanism’s Old Testament and 
man and his social reform is its New 
Testament. This is a rather strangely 
stated truth, I feel, but truth nonetheless. 
It shows humanism’s confidence in man’s 
ability to improve his condition. The 
writer points out that for centuries a 
view like this was simply not possible. 
It could not be held because the social 
order of the time was accepted as final, 
God’s creation, divinely ordained. Social 
reform was unknown. Only for a com- 
paratively brief period of years has man 
recognized his own abilities and had an 
interest in improving human life. The 
humanist today throws his energies into 
this endeavor. Betterment of the social 
situation is his religion. Religion must 
be more than an individual affair; it 
must be an instrument operating for 
social well-being in every phase of 
man’s community life, from the home 
and village to the nation and world. The 
fulfillment of life in the present time, 
here and now, is the purpose of human- 
ism. The evolutionary process that has 
produced man has been largely blind 
and unconscious but now in man has 
become intelligent and_ self-conscious. 
Human beings can choose the direction 
of the process of evolution in the little 
section of the universe over which the 
have gained some control. (54, 545, 646) 
Two other aspects of humanism seem 
worthy of note. I quote from 646: 


. .. There has always been a glorious sin- 
cerity, a hatred of all pretense and sham, a 
vigorous reaction against all self-deception 
no matter how comforting, a courageous op- 
position to all ignorance and superstition, a 
horror of half-truths and evasion, a willing- 
ness to stand up and be counted and to 
fight in the front trenches on the firing line, 
in the interests of truth and right. . . . There 
is a catholicity of spirit and inclusiveness of 
temper, which when fully realized, would 
make of this wilderness of division in which 
mankind is now wandering, a garden of 
unity in which all who dwell therein would 
find happiness and joy. 


In spite of the “inclusiveness of 
temper, there remains a “wilderness of 
division” within these expositions of 
Unitarian humanism. It is at the point 
of an outright denial of the existence of 
God that the most modern humanism 
stands clearly apart from the humanistic 
leanings and the humanitarian interests 
of all Unitarians. Humanism as an in- 
terest in man’s welfare is accepted by all; 
humanism as man being the measure of 
all things might be called an interme- 
diary position; and humanism as_ the 
denial of the God-idea is the extreme at 
which some have arrived. 

As I said before, there is a positive ef- 
fort seen in a few of these sermons to 
bring the extremes of humanism and 
theism together. There is a recognition 
by some that there is not the wide gulf 
between them that there sometimes ap- 
pears to be. They are bound together 
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by the naturalism and human interest of 
each. Thus. “. . . one basic difficulty in 
our whole approach to this fundamental 
difference ot belief is that we have as- 
sumed that humanism and theism are 
contradictories when actually they are 
but contraries.” (887) And again, “We 
have much in common that we have been 
neglecting because we have fallaciously 
assumed that we disagreed.” (387) 

Picturing themselves at opposite poles 
theologically, men have missed a great 
opportunity to combine the values of 
each view, this preacher thinks. And he 
is not alone. The positive inclusive posi- 
tion that he proposes he would call 
“theistic-humanism.” Others would call 
it “humanistic-theism” or some form of 
naturalism. It would imply a belief in 
human values and emphasize the value 
of man’s life here and now. It would 
emphasize the disciplined life over the 
emotional life and human values above 
material values. Social values would be 
a chief concern. It would proclaim that 
religious discoveries go beyond human- 
ity to something more permanent than 
merely human values. Universal purpose 
in the universe and the responsibility 
of human purpose and conduct in the 
accomplishment of cosmic destiny would 
be espoused. This divine purpose would 
be without supernatural connotations, 
working instead with human purpose. It 
would not be bootstrap religion, so to 
speak, but would present humanity as 
urged on by the promptings of a divine 
spirit that gives hope and vision and a 
view of truth and true conduct. (887) 
“On the strictly humanistic side we shall 
perish unless we become more like Jesus 
of Nazareth. But on the higher level we 
shall also perish unless the course of 
conduct that we adopt falls into line with 
the true-pattern conduct, what some of 
us would call God’s laws.” (387) 

This is the humanistic-theistic situation 
as it appears in the sermons under inves- 
tigation. This, with all that went before 
in this section, makes up Unitarianism 
as they present it. 
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Their View of. 
The Bible 


There are seventeen specific sermons 
on which this section of study is based. 
Others beyond number have helped me 
see the point of view expressed. All hold 
together with like-mindedness that is 
amazing for views coming from a grou 
of authors of such varied backgrounds 
and training. Regardless of where in 
their sermons they feel it necessary to 
comment about the Bible, regardless of 
the mood of that page and moment, if 
they say much they nearly all say much 
the same thing. I do not find them ar- 
guing with one another or having any 
dissensions in this area at all. 

The basis of the whole view is the 
common liberal position which reverses 
the traditional position and makes the 
Bible a fit subject for criticism. This, 
according to these preachers, was un- 
thought of for many centuries and not 
to be dared if it were thought of. Some of 
the early Fathers of the Church tried 
to straighten out what was even to them 
an obvious tangle and mix-up in some 
of the authorships, etc., but their work 
cannot be considered criticism as we 
know it. To the whole Church through 
seventeen centuries and more the Bible 
was from God in a very literal sense—He 
had dictated the words as they had 
them—and it was not in the realm of 
that which could be called into question 
in any way. 

Erasmus, in early Reformation times, 
saw that the New Testament as the 
Church had it was not wholly correct, 
and in his Greek edition he set himself 
the task of determining the precise words 
written by each of the authors. To this 
sort of activity the term “lower criticism” 
has been applied; it ought to be called 
something like “investigation of the bib- 
lical text.” (852) 


“Higher criticism” is the unfortunate 
term applied to the activity which in- 
vestigates biblical meanings. It seeks to 
know when and where the author of a 
section of scripture lived, what con- 
ditioned him, what he wanted to say, 
what his words actually meant to those to 
or for whom he wrote them. (352) 
Spinoza is credited (66) with originating 
this scientific study three hundred years 
ago. He and many others since have 
paid heavy prices for insisting that truth 
should be brought to light wherever it 
can be uncovered, even as it regards the 
Bible and even if it disproves the 
Church’s contention that the Book is in- 
fallible and is without error in any way. 

Several of these men deplore the gap 
which exists between the level to which 
criticism has now devel the scholar’s 
knowledge of the Bible and the level of 
the knowledge of the people at large. 


_Man’s natural conservatism retards his 
acceptance of the new trends in investi- 
gation and the truths they reveal. The 

inclination of older people to throttle 

oung ministers who try to liberate them 
from outdated limitations of view and 

_ to teach the scientific truths is effective 
in holding back the advancement of 
biblical understanding. 

But the new view is gaining and will 
eventually triumph simply because it is 
truth. The question now is, What does 
this view teach? 


In accord with what has already been 
hinted, the most important plank in this 
platform is that the Bible is man’s word, 
rather than God’s word as the traditional 
view holds. True religion is not neces- 
sarily tied up with this book. God speaks 
through it only in the same way and to 
the same extent as He speaks through 
much fine literature outside the Bible. 
He reveals no special plan of salvation 
exclusively in it. He has not caused this 
to be a supergatural production. It is 
the work of men. 

Sermon 535 quotes significantly from 
Karl Barth: “The Bible is not the word 
of God; it is the word of men who heard 
the word of God.” That is the very 
closest these men come to the older view. 
This sermon quotes also from Channing: 
“We regard the scriptures as the records 
of God's successive revelations to man- 
kind.” A record is not an event, he says, 
but an account of it. God dealt with 
men and the Bible recorded the dealings. 
It coptains “the experiences of those who 
were most attuned to the divine whisper.” 
(535) 

This view does not satisfy the human- 
ists, of course, and in addition to them 
many others of these writers would leave 
out of Barth’s definition “who heard the 
word of God,” and make it simply “the 
word of men about God.” The source of 
that word is the awareness, the sensi- 
tivity, the conscience, the reason, the ex- 
perience of men. 

There is an absolute insistence here 
that the Bible has to be studied and ac- 
cepted against the backdrop of the sit- 
uation in which its parts were written. 
Historical conditions bear upon these 
writings very heavily; in fact, they were 
written in large measure because of some 
joyous or sorrowful predicament of the 
Hebrew people. 

From this point of view, it is declared 
that these biblical books are to be classed 
with all other literature, studied as such 
and valued or rejected for the light they 
throw or fail to throw on the develop- 
ment of man’s thought about God. Their 
value is internal, not what people or the 
Church say about them or hold them to 


The Bible, they point out, does not 

_ make any claims of its own that it is the 
word of God. Sometimes a prophet 
; 26 affirm the truth of Ae Sree 
by beginning, “Thus saith the Lord,” but 
this was only the prophet’s way of pro- 
claiming the majesty of law, of under- 
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Regardless of where in their sermons 
the ministers feel it necessary to 
comment about the Bible, regardless 
of the mood of that page and mo- 
ment, if they say much they nearly 
all say much the same thing. I do 
not find any dissensions in this area 
at all. 


lining their positiveness about the truth 
of their message. They would use this 
phrase (or similar ones) as we might use 
—under a deep sense of conviction—some 
phrase like “Im telling you God’s truth.” 
But by and large even such statements 
as this are not used in the Bible and the 
material is set forth as the author’s words 
just as any writer would put forth his 
own material. 


There is considerable negative discus- 
sion of this matter of authorship of the 
Bible. It seems to me there is too much 
but perhaps, to the contrary, there is still 
not enough if their position is right: that 
God is not the author in the old sense, 
that the Bible is not divinely inspired in 
the way formerly believed and_ that 
everyone should recognize this and throw 
out all beliefs based on the outworn tradi- 
tion. The Roman Church and most 
Protestant denominations still hold the 
old view of literal inspiration, God using 
the authors as mere scribes. (352) 


This traditional view is brought in 
question again by presenting the liberal 
point that all the translators as well as 
the authors would have to be inspired to 
translate without error and without varia- 
tion from the sense of the original to 
make our present English text “inspired,” 
and this plainly has not been the case. 
The oldest. manuscripts: do not agree 
among themselves in wording, etc., and 
modern translators do not agree alto- 
gether on the sense of all passages. To 
these Unitarians, it is simply absurd that 
anyone should still hold to the traditional 
view of God’s authorship in the face of 
all this modern knowledge. 


But though the Bible has lost its in- 
fallibility for these writers, still it holds 
a position of authority. Where its mes- 
sage appeals to the reason and con- 
science, where truth and wisdom inhere 
in it, it is authoritative for most of them. 
(66) The author of 535 puts his view 
in these words: 

What is the authority of the Bible? Its 
authority is established in history and in our 
social order and in our personal lives, ideals, 
hopes. Not by logic has it made its way 
but by races of men imbued with its message 
turning that message into reality. . . . It is 
only as we once more learn that all that 
makes life dear comes from it that we shall 
revere it as did Channing, “records of God’s 
successive revelations to mankind.” 


Another author puts his view of au- 
thority and inspiration of the Scriptures 
in these words: 
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Inspiration is not the external authority of 
the infallible written word; it is the fact 
that that word awakens a response in our 
spiritual nature. The depths of that nature 
answer to the depths of truth in the in- 
spired writings of the Bible. Those words 
are inspired which kindle our better de- 
sires, uphold us in our struggle, rebuke us 
for our,sins and point the way to God. (179) 


This is the view which appeals most 
strongly to me. 

Though there is unquestionably a pre- 
ponderance of the negative material in 
this phase of my study, there is also much 
that is positive. The real values of the 
Bible are not obscured but are made to 
stand on their own merits, of which it 
is shown that there are many. History, 
law, poetry, drama, story, biography, 
letters, etc., all glow in the luster that is 
inherently theirs. 


A direct effort is made by a few 
preachers to get their listeners to read 
these valuable writings. They deplore the 
loss that has come from “throwing out the 
baby with the bath,” from deeming it 
worthless to use time in Bible reading 
and making a sport of ruthlessly and un- 
objectively tearing the Bible apart, and 
destroying it, denying any remaining 
value in the Scriptures. They recognize 
that criticism has utterly devastated the 
Bible for multitudes. They have not 
been able to discern between the valuable 
and the valueless. All the old authority 
is gone and the Bible is now an unknown, 
unused, uninteresting book kept around 
as a symbol of the past and a source for 
funeral readings. 


To combat this attitude and to get 
people to rediscover and use again this 
Book, I find these expressions concern- 
ing it: The portrayals of human experi- 
ence here are of profound interest and 
great value; here is the interesting folk- 
lore of a primitive people; here are de- 
lightful illustrations of the child-mind of 
the race; unsurpassed pictures of oriental 
life are here; the development of the 
noblest system of law in the ancient world 
is seen; deeply infused with high ethical 
ideals; romance is here, poetry on a high 
level, great oratory, exalted preaching; 
wise advice and counsel appear in letters; 
the teaching of the greatest of the 
prophets, Jesus, unequaled for insight 
and wisdom, is recorded within these 
covers. (352) 


Another preacher leads his listeners in 
a reading trip of illustrative selections, 
beginning with those of the lower values, 
to those of the highest value: A 
detective story in the history of Sus- 
annah (he includes the Apocrypha); an 
ancient folktale like the stories in the 
Arabian Nights, found in Tobit; the ad- 
venture story of Joseph and his brothers; 
a sea story—Paul’s voyage to Rome; an 
historical romance similar to the school 
of Scott and Dumas—in the Book of 
Esther; the exquisite idyl of Ruth. Then 
turning from stories to history: A su- 
premely heroic epoch revealed in the 
Maccabees; an incomparable historical 
narrative in I and II Samuel, followed 
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by I and II Kings, “History to wring the 
soul with agony, and to lift it with exalta- 
tion and vision”; the story of early Chris- 
tianity in Luke and Acts, followed by 
Mark and then by Matthew. Then leav- 
ing history, he suggests next the literature 
truly great in the sense that Dante and 
Shakespeare and Goethe are great: First, 
the Book of Proverbs, the noblest words 
of wisdom of many centuries; second, the 
Book of Psalms, the greatest collection 
of religious poetry in the world; third, 
the immortal drama, “Job,” with which 
no literature can be compared excepting 
that of the Greek drama. Then the last 
step, the final area of enjoyment and 
study, the most difficult task in Scripture 
reading: the Old Testament Prophets and 
the New Testament Epistles (here due 
preparation and study are necessary: the 
reading of an elementary volume on 
Jewish prophets and one on Christian 
apostles and then the Bible itself). “The 
Prophets are among the great minds of 
history, and the Epistles among the 
masterpieces of the spirit.” (360) 


In these and other ways the glories of 
the biblical books are brought out. Thus 
we have a positive counterbalance to the 
negative iconoclasm in these sermons. 
It is thoroughly healthy, and the great 
criticism is that there is not much more 
of it. I cannot count more than half a 
dozen sermons with a truly constructive 
position on this subject. 

There are a few suggestions on how 
to read the Bible which I can summarize 
‘in a paragraph. Approach it with the 
feeling that here is a great library where 
you can learn—a varied library in which 
you ought to begin with things that in- 
terest you, rather than start at the first 
page and read right through. Do not be 
overcome with awe and reverence for 
this venerable library but use your critical 
senses on it, telling yourself that this is 
what the authors believed, but you do 
not have to believe it just because they 
did. What do we think about it, how 
can it help you? Do not try to find a 
meticulous guide in the Bible for every 
step in life, but look for some answers to 
life’s problems. Recast the materials 
therein in the crucible of your own life. 
Translate its spirit and message in terms 
of your own living. (166, 186, 193, 360) 

In sermon 614 there is a paragraph 
that illustrates the thought of these men 
about the Bible, by indicating the place 
they would give it among things of the 
spirit. 


Don't place the Bible on a table by itself 
as if it were a thing apart. Neither put it 
on the floor as if discarded and to be for- 
gotten. Rather place it on a handy shelf 
among friends. On one side place Dante’s 
Inferno, on the other, Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
Flank these with other great works of litera- 
ture and thought. Add, too, the findings of 
the sciences and philosophies and the other 
disciplines. Under these place the record- 
ings of your favorite symphony: Beethoven’s 
majestic Ninth, Brahm’s triumphant Fourth, 
Tchaikoysky’s soul-rending Sixth. Above it 
hang a masterpiece of Rembrandt or Da 
Vinci. Then carry it all upon a mountain 
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top where you can view the world stretch- 
ing out below and look up to the mysteries 
of the heavens above. Then, perhaps, seen 
as a central treasure among many treasures 
of inspired creativity and vision and under- 
standing, the Bible may find its proper place 
in human life. 


This comparative estimate and placing 
of the Bible, I believe, is a fair summary 
of current Unitarian thought today, as 
seen in the current preaching of their 
ministers. 


Some other sermons on the subject not’ 


mentioned specifically by numbers are 
58, 59, 618. 


Their Use of 
Biblical Materials 


A person reading through these ser- 
mons might very easily find his first re- 
sponse to be: These are certainly not 
steeped in scripture. And his observa- 
tion would, for the most part, be entirely 
accurate. These sermons‘are not steeped 
in scripture simply because the authors 
do not believe they should be. Logic is 
the hand that has formed these pages, 
not the literal content of a book. Remove 
the absolute accuracy and truth of a book 
or, further, the general accuracy (as some 
of these men seem to do), remove the 
divine authorship of it, remove the claim 
that this is the only written word in 
which God speaks or the one in which 
he speaks most clearly and completely, 
remove the caption of “final authority” 
from it and there is no reason why it 


should be used above other sources. Cur-~ 


rent Unitarian preaching is based on the 
fullest truth these preachers can discover, 
and only where a portion of the Bible 
falls into that category or measures up to 
that standard do they use it. 

The Bible or some portion of its con- 
tents is referred to by a considerable 
number of these writers—though some of 
them with several sermons on file never 
refer to it—but many of the references 
are not what I would call “uses” of it. 
That is, they are merely negative refer- 
ences and are brought in simply to be 
renounced and debunked. F tilly one- 
fourth of all occasions when Bible por- 
tions are mentioned are of this type. This 
is.an evidence of what people continually 
complain against in criticizing the Uni- 
tarians. But it should be said in defense 
of these preachers that a certain amount 
of breaking down of interpretations that 
have grown up under literalism is in- 
evitable. New structures can’t be built 
on old sites until the old structures are 
removed. 

It may be revealing to look at these 
negative references to see what is spe- 
cifically brought in to be thrown out. 
There are chiefly two sections of biblical 
materials that suffer this fate. First is 
the Genesis section and the stories in the 
early part of the Old Testament. The 


creation story is, of course, not accept- 
able to them as historical fact. They 


call it the aes. of early men who had no — 


basis at all for an ess. It is a myth, 
part of the foliceten of the Hiei va 
such it can be completely deleted from 
the sources of historical truth. 

The second and third chapters of 
Genesis tell of an early attempt of man 
to deal with the problems of evil and 


suffering and sorrow. They relate again, 


say these preachers, mere guesses and 
surmises as to the why and how of these 
tragedies of mankind. They simply can- 
not fit into the pattern of scientific reality 
as these men see it. 


The same is true of the story of Noah 
and the flood, of Abraham and the 
chosen race idea, of Jacob and the cove- 
nant between his descendants and God, 
of Joseph and his dealings with his kins- 
men and the Egyptians. These are myths 
about people who probably never existed, 
and certainly never got involved in the 
way the stories represent. These legends 
have done far more harm than good in 
human history, according to the Uni- 
tarian charge. Positive teaching cannot 
be based on these parts of the Bible. And 
there are other persons and events of the 
Old Testament that are similarly fictitious 
and hence are mentioned chiefly to be 
renounced as truth and denied as sources 
of understanding. 

The second of the great areas of 
biblical materials that are brought in to 
be thrown out is a portion of Paul’s writ- 
ings. It cannot be said by any means 
that all Pauline literature is rejected, for 
many of these men treasure much of Paul 
very pe He is the apostle of free- 
dom, which they love. But at one point 
his thought is despised right heartily by 
the great majority. I refer, of course, to 
all that he wrote about man’s natural 
depravity through being a descendant of 
Adam and his need of supernatural sal- 
vation, which is available only in the 
saving death of Christ. No particular 
body of his writings is rejected but the 
treatment of this subject in any of the 
writings. (502, for example) 


* There are numerous other smaller parts 
of the scripture that do not measure up 
to the standards of truth in these 
preachers’ judgments. No area is freefrom 
the danger of rejection at their hands. 
Even the words attributed to Jesus con- 
tain much that is false, they say, and the 
things that are written about him contain 
a large measure of the impossible. Any- 
thing done contrary to the workings of 
nature or beyond that which is natural is 
too much for most of these men to accept. 
All supernaturalism is out. 

It is frankly admitted that this makes 
preaching difficult at such times as Christ- 


mas and Easter. I do not find in the file | 


many sermons from these important 
church seasons. The birth story is de- 
bunked as pure fiction by some, saying 
we cannot know when or how Jesus was 
born except that we can be sure he was 
born exactly as we were. (178) Regard- 
ing what happened after his death and 


_ burial, they deny the truth of the passages 
which indisputably treat of a physical 
resurrection. but it must be added that 
in the Easter sermons themselves (five or 
six of them) there is practically no nega- 
tive use ot Scripture. ‘lhey use the Bible 
affirmatively on these occasions if they 
use it at all, 

Sometimes (153, for example) there is 
a use of the Scriptures negatively where 
a passage testifies to its own divine au- 
thorship. ‘The literal truth of words like 
those of Ezekiel 33:1 is denied: “Again 
the word of the Lord came to me.” Since 
it is quite apparent to reasonable men 
that “all religion is man-made” (153), 
the words of man’s Bible did not come 
from the Lord but from men. Claims 
like those of Ezekiel are not to be ac- 
cepted. 


These preachers believe in the good- 


ness of man and occasionally they bring. 


in a quotation to the contrary in order to 
deny it. Or they bring in a word that 
declares the ineffectuality of man’s good- 
ness and hold the statement in question, 
as in the denial in sermon 641 of the 
truth that “all our righteousness is as 
filthy rags.” (Isaiah 64:6) 

There is sharp conflict between much 
Roman Catholic thought and the thought 
of these Unitarian preachers. One of 
the reasons for this—or is it an outgrowth 
of itP—is a rejection of some of the pas- 
sages upon which the Romans build their 
system of thought and practice. The 
assumption of the Catholic Church of 
final authority over the eternal destinies 
of men based on Matt. 16:18, 19, con- 
ig | Peter and the keys of the King- 
dom, brings forth from the Unitarians 
several rejections of the validity of this 
passage. They bring it in to renounce 
its truth, Beye, (28 
wrong simply because the kingdom has 
no keys since it has no doors and no 
locks. And their concept of man’s rela- 
tionship to God compels them to deny 
the authority of Peter or any of his suc- 
cessors Over any man in any sense. 

These examples are but a few of many 
passages that are mentioned and used 
negatively because they are not believed. 
For a transition to a discussion of the 
positive uses of Scripture I would in- 
stance a different kind of negative use, 
a use of the reverse of what a Bible story 
or phrase says. An example is the story 
of the Israelites in the wilderness send- 
ing out spies to investigate the possi- 
bility of entering the Promised Land from 
Kadesh-Barnea and bringing back the 
report that “we cannot do this thing.” 
The preacher then declares the harm of 
this attitude and, striking out the “not,” 
uses the phrase as his sermon theme, em- 
phasizing the Unitarian’s belief in man’s 
powers. (332) 

I stated that many of these preachers 
refer to the Bible or some part of its con- 
tents. This does not mean that they 
could be called biblical sermons in gen- 
eral or even in a limited sense. As a 
-group these sermons are decidedly not 
biblical. Of the six hundred and fifty- 

seven, I would call no more than one- 
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oes 636) that it is 


There is an absolute insistence that 
the Bible has to be studied and ac- 
cepted against the backdrop of the 
situation in which its parts were 
written ... these books ... are to 
be studied and valued or rejected for 
the light they throw or fail to throw 
on the development of man’s thought 
about God. 


‘tenth biblical, and some of these only in 


moderate degree. There are so many 
ways of using the Bible positively in 
preaching that it is really not a matter of 
degree but of type of use. Therefore I 
have tried to classify the types of uses 
that I find. 

By tar the most frequently employed 
type of usage is the illustrative-docu- 
mentary. ‘There is nothing Sek scenes 
unusual in these uses, and I sha 
quote only a few. 

As an illustration of the main theme of 
a serraon entitled “Forgetting Ourselves 
Into Immortality” (656), the author uses 
the Old Testament incident in which 
Elisha tried to revive the dead son of the 
Shunammite woman simply by sending 
his staff to be laid on him, but upon find- 
ing that of no avail, went himself and 
stretched himself upon the boy’s body 
and brought life hack to him. Obviously 
the story could not be a record of what 


happened in a physical sense, according. 


to the Unitarian viewpoint, but the im- 
possibility is not mentioned at all; the 
story is taken at face value and is used 
to ieee how the bending of self and self- 
will— “forgetting ourselves” in the words 
of the sermon title—can lead to the im- 
mortal experience which was _ surely 
Elisha’s. 

The same sermon illustrates one of its 
points by quoting Paul’s complaint to 
the Corinthians, “You are living like 
ordinary people,” to show that Christians 
should be different from non-Christians. 

The Mars Hill sermon of Paul is 
quoted in sermon 444 to show that all 
men are bound together in one nation 
through the working of God. It might 
be called either an illustrative or a docu- 
mentary use, but its chief characteristic 
is that it bears upon a truth first pre- 
sented in the author’s words. 
acteristic is what distinguishes all the 
uses in this classification. Man’s word is 
verified or illumined by the scriptural 
word. 

The account of Jesus sending the 
demons into the herd of swine, which 
brought about the loss of the swine and 
led to the wrathful uprising of the people 
of the place, is employed as an illustra- 
tion of how people today bemoan the 
loss of profits in the economic world 
rather than rejoice at the benefits of 
social change which caused the loss of 
profits. (622) 

In dealing with the problems of society 


This char- . 


‘ 


recourse is often had to stories and 
records in the Bible of problems which 
were faced in former times, and illustra- 
tions derived as to how to or how not to 
solve present problems. _ In dealing with 
the problem of war and armaments the 
story in II Samuel 10, of the unfortunate 
misunderstanding between Israel and 
Ammon and the ensuing armaments race, 
is used to show how circumstances can 
still lead to armaments and armaments to 
war if common sense is not applied. 
(592) 

Dealing with the. problem of industrial 
strife the author of sermon 638 uses “the 
religion of Jesus” to illustrate and docu- 
ment his contentions. Just to mention 
his quotations is to suggest how they are 
put to use within the tramework of such 
a sermon. “Life is more than meat, and 
the body than raiment.” “Judge not that 
ye be not judged.” “I am come that they 
might have life and that they might have 
it more abundantly.” “The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he anointed me 
to preach good tidings to the poor: he 
hath sent me to proclaim release to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” “The Sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath.” 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all of these things 
shall be added unto you.” 

The cause of war which the Epistle of 
James gives is quoted to illustrate the 
present causes of war and to point out the 
thing that will need to be changed be- 
fore wars can cease. (851) “Whence 
come wars and fightings among you? 
Come they not even of your lusts that 
are in your members?” (James 4:1.) 

Preaching on “Happiness” the author 


. Of 501 points out how the possession of 


things, such as wealth and position and 
luxury does not necessarily beget happi- 
ness. The author of Ecclesiastes with 
his luxury but “vanity of vanities” is an 
illustration used. 

* Referring to Samson as a man with a 
single weakness but that a fatal one, a 
writer illustrates how the weakness of 
an alcoholic may be fatal to him. (593) 
“If I ascend up into heaven, thou art 
there: If I make my bed in the grave, 
behold, thou art there,” from Psalm 139, 
illustrates for the theist author of sermon 
657 the inescapability of God. “What 
I would, that do I not; but what I hate, 
that I do,” from Paul, illustrates the per- 
versity of man’s nature, a matter not 
often illustrated in these sermons. “As 
many as received him to them gave he 
power,” from the Fourth Gospel, illus- 
trates the source and condition for ac- 
quiring power. “Not by might, not by 
strength, not by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord,” from Zechariah, illus- 
trates the ultimate motivation that can 
make the “Unitarian Advance” proceed 
in a Christian way. 

The humanitarian spirit is the essence 
of religion, according to sermon 650, The 
author illustrates or documents this by 
quoting from the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew where Jesus is. picturing the 
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judgment scene. “I was a stranger and 
ye took me in. . . . Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of these my brethren, ye did 
it unto me.” 

Some uses are clearly documentary as 
distinguished entirely from illustrative. 
Ezekiel 2:1, “Son of Man, stand upon 
thy feet, and I will speak to thee,” is 
used in sermons 479 and 461 to prove 
that it is God’s desire to have his children 
be active, responsible, progressive crea- 
tures rather than whimpering puppets 
afraid to look at God or do anything but 
beg him to do it all. 

Regarding salvation by man’s own ac- 
tivity for good and his nobleness of 
character, Micah 6:8 is cited as docu- 
mentation more often than any other 
passage. Others that also are put to 
use for this purpose are Psalms 24: 3-5, 
James 1:27 and Jesus’ two great com- 
mandments. 

The Unitarians’ insistence on the un- 
fettered use of reason and all the wis- 
dom one can acquire is documented by 
such verses as Proverbs 4:6, “Wisdom is 
the principal thing” (654), and Jesus’ ad- 
dition to Deuteronomy 6:5 of the words 
“with all thy mind” as reported in Luke 
10:27. (19, 569) 

Documentation for limiting the nature 
of Jesus to the human only is discovered 
in three passages by sermon 641: “Why 
callest thou me good? There is none 
good but one, and that is God.” “Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me, nevertheless, not my will, but thine 
be done.” “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” 

The author of “Easter Sermon” (609), 
finds proof for his faith that the soul will 
not die with the body in Psalms and 
Ecclesiastes: “God will redeem my soul 


from the power of the grave.” (Psalm - 


49:15) and “I shall not die but live and 
declare the works of God.” (Psalm 
118:17) 


And on that day when man goeth to his 
long home, then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit shall return 
to God who gave it. (Ecclesiastes 12:5, 7) 


From these samples one gets an idea 
of this type of use of scripture. It is 
true that there are some unorthodox uses, 
but few real misuses. 

The second most common type of use 
is the textual, that use which selects a 
text from the scriptures for the general 
theme of a sermon, though little refer- 
ence to the text may be made during 
the preaching of it. In fact, this type 
of use is often no more than a point of 
departure. I found about one-third as 
many uses of this type as of the illustra- 
tive-documentary. I shall cite a few of 
these. 

Preaching on “What About Miracles 
and the Healing of the Sick?” one man 
uses Mark 6: 5, 6 which concerns Jesus’ 
inability to do in his own country any 
mighty works, and Matthew 12: 38, 39 
which treats of Jesus’ denunciation of 
those who wanted a sign from him and 
his, declaration that no sign would be 
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Current Unitarian preaching is based 
on the fullest truth these preachers 
can discover, and only where a por- 
tion of the Bible falls into that cate- 
gory or measures up to that standard 


do they use it. 
e e e e e e e 


given. These suggest the thesis that Jesus 
was limited in what he could do, from 
which the author develops his own idea 
that miracles beyond the realm of the. 
natural are never to be expected. (649) 

This same author does the same sort of 
thing again in 641. He uses for his theme 
Matthew 22:42, “What think ye of the 
Christ? Whose son is he? They say unto 
him, The Son of David.” This is the au- 
thor’s positive retort to those who would 
make Jesus the divine Son of God, ut- 
terly different in nature from other men. 
It is a good illustration of how the Bible 
can be quoted to prove the reverse of 
the orthodox positions. 

Matthew 16:26 sets the theme for “The 
Importance of Spiritual Integrity.” ,(500) 
It reads “For what shall a man be pro- 
fited, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and forfeit his life? or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his life?” 

At a Christmas time when the pastor 
wanted his people to give to the war 
relief fund, this verse furnished an ap- 
propriate theme for the sermon. (451) 
“Verily, I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of these my brethren, 
even these least, ye did it unto me.” 
(Matthew 25:40.) 

This text, Matt. 
theme for a sermon on consumers’ co-op- 
eratives. (450) “Again I say unto you, 
that if two of you shall agree on earth 
as touching anything that they shall ask, 
it shall be done for them of my Father 
who is in heaven.” 

Sermon titles are often questions. 
Pilate’s famous question in John 18:38 
“What is truth?” is made the title and 
text and theme of sermon 107. 

Jesus’ two great commandments are 
the theme of one of the sermons on “Are 
Unitarians ‘Christians?’ The text is 
carried through the sermon, and it is 
shown how Unitarians are Christians be- 
cause they try to do these very things 
that the two commandments indicate are 


Jesus’ standard for a Christian. 


One textual sermon begins with Gene- 
sis 9: 16-17. The argument for “the 
fidelity of God” is begun from the story 
of God’s promise to Noah to send no 
more floods and his placing of the rain- 
bow in the sky as a sign of his promise. 
The historicity of the story is not men- 
tioned. (276) 

The “voice of the people” is contrasted 
to the “voice of God” in sermon 372, and 
the text used is John 6:15: “Jesus there- 
fore perceiving that they were about to 
come and take him by force, to make 
him king, withdrew again into the moun- 
tain himself alone.” 


(18:19), sets the - 


I call heaven and earth to witness against 
vou this day, that I have set before thee 
ife and death, the blessing and the curse: 


therefore choose life, that thou mayest live, — 


thou and thy seed. 


From Deuteronomy 30:19, an author 


- writes on the subject “The Great Choice” 


as a choice that we have to make in our 
day as well. (527) . 

The same author finds a general theme 
for sermon 526 in Romans 1:16. Paul 


- says here “I am not ashamed of the 


gospel for it is the power of God unto 
salvation. . .” and his words become this 
modern preacher’s text and message. 

Speaking on “The Mightiest Force in 
the World” which he identifies as prayer, 
one of these men uses John 15:7 for a 
text: “If ye abide in me and my words 
abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will, and 
it shall be done unto you.” (453) 

And to end these samples let us men- 
tion the use of the last verse in the Bible, 
“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you,” by one author for the purpose 
of investigating what the grace of God 
means. (452) 

A third type of use of the Scriptures 
is what I would call the source and/or 
development of the thoughts or ideas. 
I find one-fourth as many of these uses 
as of the illustrative-documentary type. 
The distinguishing characteristic of them 
is that the Bible thoughts and expressions 
are first set down and then elaborated by 
the author’s words or the words of others 
outside the Bible. It differs from the first 
type in that here is set forth God’s word, 
rather than man’s word to be illustrated 
or documented by God’s word. It differs 
from the second type in that here the 
Bible is used as a source of the thoughts 
within the sermon rather than the theme 
of the whole sermon. Again I shall list 
a few of these uses. 

Sermon 624, “Have We Created a 
‘God’ in the Image of Man?” He answers 
his question affirmatively and condemns 
Christianity for it. Then he proceeds to 
make the point from the scripture that 
“God created man in His own image.” 
(Genesis 1:27) Thus we can’t create 
God in any image. And further: “Even 
as the Heavens are high above the earth, 
so are my ways higher than your ways, 
and my thoughts than your thoughts.” 
(Isaiah 55:9) So we can’t conceive of 
God as he is, or follow exactly his way. 

Sermon 539, “Religion for One World.” 
The author wants a religion of reality 
and reality in religion in order to bind the 
world together. In developing his 
thought he uses Paul’s Mars Hill sermon, 
deriving from it the reality of God and 
his power and his judgment. And then 
he uses Philippians 4:8, the familiar 
“Whatsoever things are true, etc, ... 


think on these things.” He sees these © 


things as reality in religion and goes on 
to expound their value. 


Sermon 485, “The Cure of Cares.” The 7 


words of ee in Be noapic the 
Mount an e thirty-fourth an -thirty- . 
fifth chapters of Isaiah furnish most of 
the.thoughts. For example, one of Jesus” 


- ideas is presented in the words, “Which 


of you with all his worry can add a 
single hour to his life?” The cure of care 
is not through worry. 

Sermon 655, “The Plumb Line of 
Righteousness.” Here only the theme 
comes from the familiar figure of Amos. 
His main emphases are beyond righteous- 
ness. He gets them from the stress that 
Jesus placed on love. He quotes Paul's 
thirteenth chapter of Corinthians and 
works from it to elaborate the necessity 
of love in addition to righteousness. 

Sermon 589, “Luminous Personality.” 
This is a very clear example of this type 
of scriptural usage. A major point is, 
“Ye are the light of the world.” And 
another, “So let your light shine before 
men that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father who is in 
heaven.” You are the light of the world, 
so be the light of the world, he preaches. 

A fourth type of use is the expository, 
in which the preacher begins with a se- 
lection of scripture and stays with it 
quite closely, expounding its meaning bit 
by bit. This was the commonest sort of 
preaching in days gone by and perhaps 
in some geographical or ecclesiastical 
areas it is so today, but not within the 
Unitarian fold. I find only about one- 
tenth as many such uses as those of the 
first type—or perhaps six or seven exam- 
ples in the entire file. Six hundred and 
forty, 637 and 529 are typical. 

In addition to these four categories I 
should mention two others. One is a 
category of incidental uses of scripture. 
Here the use is so purposeless or so un- 
important that it does not fit into any 
of the other groupings. Sometimes (but 
not often) a bit of the Holy Word is 
tacked on as a sort of flourish or decora- 
tion. Sometimes (but not often) only 
the author could say why a phrase or 
section was inserted or attached—if in- 
deed he could! 

The other additional use, mention of 
which cannot be left out, is the unavoid- 
able use of scripture in sermons about 
the life or teachings of Jesus or one of the 
other characters of the Bible. These 
sermons are biblical by the very nature of 
the subject under discussion. 

I have tried to approach the question 
of what use is made of biblical materials 
in these sermons from another way. I 
have divided the Bible into sections such 


- as the early stories, the Law, the 


Prophets, the Psalms and Old Testament 
worship materials, the Apocalyptic writ- 
ings, the Gospels, Pauline writings, etc. 
But I must confess that I have not been 
able to attach any particular significance 
to what has been found by putting such 
scripture reference used into a category 
with the other bits from the same great 
section. It has enabled me to see clearly 
that by far the chief area of biblical ma- 
terials used is the New Testament Gos- 


‘pels, that Paul is ysed next most fre- 


quently, then the Old Testament, the 
Prophets, etc. But to me this is not of 
prime importance because of the varia- 
tion in the extent of each use. A great 


_ number of the Gospel uses are not at all 


important, whereas most references to 
the Old Testament and Paul may be 
major employments of scripture. 

I failed to note that any particular 
sections of the Bible are wholly omitted 
from use. Apocalyptic materials are used 
very little and their real message never; 
Genesis materials are used in a positive 
way very little; the worship materials are 
not used extensively at all. Among the 
Gospels, John is used more than the 
others for texts, but for illustrations less 
than the other three. 

One could probably safely say that the 
Book has real general value for most of 
these preachers. As to the specific value, 
it would depend on the_ particular 
preacher: some, as I have already said, 
write many long and learned sermons 
without ever any reference to a word of 
scripture, while others use it on occasion, 
and others continuously. None of them 
would want to dispose of it, I am sure. 
All of them despise the near-worship of 
it that has been called bibliolatry. 


- 


Their Chief 


Ethical Sermon 
Subjects 


Race Relations 


There are twenty sermons in this sec- 
tion, all dealing with one or more of the 
aspects of “race’—prejudice, brotherhood, 
the Negroes, the Jews, etc. Some of the 
sermons aim generally at the whole prob- 
lem, with discerning light cast upon the 
reasons for the situation as it is, its effects 
upon man and his institutions and the 

otential remedies. About an equal num- 
Be deal with Negroes and Jews, these 
being considered the two groups with 
which the problem seems most intense 
and most difficult of solution. Though 
the sermons cover the war years, the fact 
that most of them are from the period 
1944-1948 probably accounts for the 
absence of any dealing with the Japanese- 
American problem, so acute in the early 
years of the war. 


It is interesting to note that of the ser-_ 


mons dealing with Negroes, none come 
from pulpits in the South, except one 
from Washington, D. C., which is as 
much North as South. We should re- 
member that this does not necessarily 
mean that no Unitarian minister in the 
South is daring to speak on the subject, 
but it is at least an indication that com- 
paratively little is being said there where 
the problem is greatest. These very fine 
sermons are thus unheard where lie their 
greatest need and potential value. 

On the other hand, nearly half of the 
preachers contributing sermons on the 
Jewish problem spoke their words from 
pulpits in New York City where tension 


\ 


over the situation is greatest. And all 

of them came from large cities where 
Jews are numerous, the questions raised 
pertinent and the solutions immediately 
applicable. It should be noted that the 
same is true of the former group of ser- 
mons: They came from large cities, and 
though these are in the North, they have 
had a large influx of Negro citizens of 
late years, and thus the questions raised 
and solutions offered are more immedi- 
ately pertinent and applicable than would 
have been the case twenty years ago. 

Men are all bound up in one group as 
brothers, according to these preachers. 
There is in reality no such thing as race 
except as we mean the human race. Full 
membership in it is gained through living 
in the spirit of brotherhood. No one can 
keep anyone else out who wants to be in. 
Living under any other ideology is dan- 
gerous; if we divide mankind into any 
sort of majority and minority groupings 
in our thinking or acting, we have 
trouble. The minority is certain to suffer 
at the hands of the majority, and the 
majority will suffer morally as it loses 
concern for the minority. Erasing all 
lines and recognizing no man as less than 
brother is the only safe procedure. It is 
a procedure that has good sense behind 
it, because the brotherhood of man is 
backed by science, the best political 
ideas, the best educational theories and 
the best religious conviction. Science 
knows no pure race and has destroyed 
the philosophies of racial superiority. 
Differences of color and feature noted 
between groups of people are superficial 
and within any group the variations are 
wide and tend completely away from 
the norm. No moral or intellectual su- 
periority attaches to any one physicially 
marked group. Their blood varies 
only according to type, not race. 

Democracy is founded solidly on 
brotherhood; every man is equal. He 
casts his vote as a man, not as a colored 
man or a white man. All have their 
rights in law. 

Education is not acquainted with race 
differences. Students vary, but not ac-. 
cording to physical variations. There is 
no stupid or intelligent race. 

Religion, all religions, testify similarly: 
“God hath made of one blood all nations 
of man.” That is Jewish and Christian 
testimony, and the other great religions 
agree. “The fact of brotherhood is the 
best established fact we can know; the 
faith of brotherhood is the best attested 
faith we can find.” (190) 

But while accepting brotherhood under 
God, many people don’t accept it in any 
other way. Though they may think 
honestly that they want to be fair and 
broad-minded, prejudice guides them. 
And prejudice brings intolerance and in- 
tolerance so treats the group at which it 
is directed that the result for the group 
is frustration. The Negro is taught the 
theory of democracy and equality with 
others is his goal. But “he is jailed in a 
skin that denies equality. He is scorned, 
tolerated, or patronized, but never simply 
and wholly accepted as a fellow man.” 
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(Sermon 272 quotes this from a group 
study of a Harlem race riot.) His frustra- 
tion is partly economic. He cannot have 
the things he wants because of his poor 
economic status. But worse still is the 
frustration of spirit suffered by many who 
are capable of doing better and higher 
things than they are permitted to at- 
tempt. They must do menial labor and 
serve those who may be only a fraction 
as intelligent as they and let their own 
talents waste away. In the South in our 
nation the Negro must remember _ his 
place and break his spirit as a colt is 
broken, lest it rush over the line and try 
to stand with a white man. 

But not only does the discriminee 
suffer, so also does the discriminator. His 
integrity rots, his moral and spiritual 
fiber decays. His personality gets dis- 
torted, his ideals warped, his sense of 
right and wrong destroyed. He becomes 
small and mean, and the goodness and 
co-operativeness that he should exhibit 
then shrink. 

This is not yet all the cost of racial 
prejudice and lack of brotherhood. Re- 
ligion also pays. It has to compromise 
and rationalize, to quiet its own con- 
science by using only the lower ethic of 
the Bible. Its moral freedom is lost, in 
order that its adherents may continue 
their prejudicial ways. Its high ethical 
demands are silenced. 

And the nation suffers ard pays for 
this sin of men. The South, where the 
sin is greatest, suffers most. Southern 
economy is very sick. The Negro is kept 
in subjugation and millions of “poor 
whites” are dragged down with him. But 
since the only way to keep a man in the 
ditch is to get in there yourself and sit 
on him, the Southern aristocracy has had 
to do this, figuratively. They have 
lowered themselves and their whole 
society to maintain their superiority. A 
social cancer is formed and it eats away 
at more and more of the South. Thus 
through its impoverishment, the South 
becomes a drag on the whole nation. It 
tends to destroy democracy by its poll 
tax schemes to keep some citizens from 
exercising their share in democratic gov- 
ernment. While our federal govern- 
ment becomes more democratic by 
widening the right to vote, the South re- 
sists the trend and tries to narrow the 
right. The democratic nation suffers. 

This in turn is reflected in the world 
picture. Nations don’t trust our sin- 
cerity when they see this insincerity with- 
in our gates. Our purposes are held in 
question and our good intentions are 
doubted. All the good will that we have 
built up is endangered by the prolonging 
of race distinctions. Our attitude en- 
dangers the unovrejudiced peonles of 
other nations and constitutes a block in 
the road to united effort between us. All 
these costs together, and each of them 
separately, are too dear. (272) 

None of these Unitarian preachers 
imagines that the answer is easv to find. 
One suggests that ahsorntion of the less 
numerous race will be the final answer. 
but that it will not come quickly, and 
30 
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There is a positive effort seen in a 
few of these sermons to bring the 
extremes of humanism and theism 
together. There is a recognition by 
some that there is not the wide gulf 
between them that there sometimes 


appears to be. 


until it does increasing reconciliation, 
adaptation and adjustment are all we can 
hope for. 

From the Negro’s point of view there 
are many things to be desired, but they 
may all be summarized in “equality,” real 
equality, in every phase of life. “They 
mean not only equal treatment as a sepa- 
rate people, but equal treatment in com- 
mon with all other people.” (219) This 
is more than liberty. It is the right to 
move about in contact with all other 
peoples in all ways, with not even the 
recognition of color distinction being 
made. 

This desired equality has many specific 
sides, as has already been pointed out. 
Regarding political equality I said, “All 
have their rights in law.” But in the 
Southern Negroes’ case these rights are 
not the same as a white person enjoys. 
Often he is denied the right of trial by a 
jury of his equals. Regarding his sup- 
posed right to vote, every device from 
“grandfather’s clauses” and education 
qualifications (administered by preju- 
diced and sometimes ignorant politicians) 
to white primaries and poll taxes have 
been employed to deprive him. No 
political equality exists for him. 

Economic equality is said to be his 
greatest desire, and his greatest lack. He 
wants an equal opportunity at any job 
he can handle, and equal terms of em- 
ployment on every job. He has liberty 
now only in the lower and undesirable 
occupations, the menial labor which most 
whites are not interested in doing. The 
white person is hired ahead of him and 
kept after he is laid off. Some labor 
unions discriminate against him, closing 
all opportunities to him in their trades. 
When he tries to enter a profession he is 
prevented from entering the schools that 
give training in the field he chooses. _ If 
he succeeds somehow in getting the 


. training, he is not permitted to practice 


the profession where he pleases. In a 
true democracy such economic injustices 
should not exist. 


Social equality is the heart of the 
whole problem, especially to whites. 


By social equality we mean that a Negro 
shall move as freely and easily in the cur- 
rents of our social life as a drop of water 
in the flowing of a stream! That a 
Negro, precisely like a white man, shall be 
able to come and go, walk and ride, eat and 
sleep, all unconscious of differences and dis- 
abilities, of closed doors and barred roads, 
of affronts, indignities and insults! That a 
Negro shall be able to live without a single 
thought at any moment of his color! (352) 


_ for placing a ban on it. 


Social equality is the exact opposite 
of segregation. Segregation appears in 
the matter of housing; Negroes are re- 
stricted to certain areas and kept by real 
estate covenants from buying homes in 
certain good areas. The houses they can 
rent are often the worst kept, the highest 
priced. Segregation appears in schools 
where the buildings for Negroes are 
nearly always inferior to those-provided 
for whites and where everything within 
the buildings is equally inferior. And 


" sometimes the education offered Negroes 


is less extensive in years as well as in- 
ferior in quality. Segregation appears in 
public places of all sorts, such as the 
theater where the sections least advan- 
tageous for observation of the show are 
made Negro sections. There is segrega- 
tion in churches where dark-colored men 
are turned away to go to a church for 
dark men. Segregation appears in the 
Armed Forces where separate outfits are 
all white or all colored, or where separate 
living and eating and recreation quarters 
are set up if there must be white and 
black together as on shipboard. Segre- 
gation appears in public transportation 
vehicles where a separate car (usually 
inferior) or the rear-end section of the 
whites’ car is provided for non-whites. 
Lodging and eating places practice segre- 
gation in some areas and in these areas 
segregation is in fact all but total in all 
public places and in all phases of life. 
The matter of intermarriage of races is 
one of the most emotionally charged 
phases of segregation in the social area 
of race relations. One of these preachers 
points out that intermarriage brings no 
social catastrophe nor any racial deterior- 
ation, and science discovers 10 reason 
People tend 
naturally to marry within their own race 
group anyway. Therefore intermarriage 
should not truly be considered a question 
of social equality. (352) It is usually 
brought up to divert attention from the 
real issues. 

Some of these writers are inclined to 
favor the gradual technique of battling 
social inequality, letting the slow proc- 
esses of nature work their weary way. 

“Where the [social] .occasion is en- 
forced and natural, I am in favor of 
[social] equality. But where there is 
artificiality and constraint, I would prefer 
to wait.” (219) The author would rather 
stress economic equalities and other | 
forms of justice first, so that social ming- 
ling will become less of a problem before 
there is a frontal attack on it. 

Another writer would have his audi- 
ence aware that social equality does not 
exist, even within the white group itself, 
or the Negro. Neither argument nor 
legislation nor anything else can force it; 
people just consider themselves socially 
better than others in their communities, 
But since these standards for so judging 
are not verv high, it is better not to con- 
cern oneselt with. such judgments, nor 
fret about the plane on which people 
erty themselves and others socially. 
Many practical suggestions for chang- 


ing and improving the situation are put 
forth. Hardly a man is without any. 
_ Deliberate little steps at every point 
where there might be racial interaction 
and intercourse, to further a oneness of 
every kind, make up the mass of the sug- 
gestions. For example: seek personal 
friends amongst those of other color than 
your own; try to get colored people tojoin 
your church; work to get colored people 
into your community if restrictive real 
estate covenants are in effect there; urge 
children to ask for interracial. teaching 

staffs in their schools, (518) 

Some novel ideas are put forth too. 
We find one man announcing his resig- 
nation from the “white race” to join the 
colored people, emphasizing the toolish- 
ness of the very idea of “race.” All 
people are colored, except albinoes. “De- 
claring for Color” and “Resigning from 
a Myth” are his descriptive sermon titles. 
(511, 512) He would form a new or- 
ganization, the “United Colored People 
of the World,” or “The United Human 
Brotherhood,” composed of all people 
who favor a true brotherhood of man, for 
the Epes of making ludicrous and 
awkward the present division into 

“white” and “colored” and bringing into 
clear focus the real facts and issues. 

A similarly novel idea, by the Wash- 
ington, D. C. minister, would help break 
down the machinery of public segrega- 
tion in meeting places. There could be 
three sections of seats; one for whites and 
colored people who are willing to be to- 
gether, a second for whites who refuse to 
mix with Negroes and a third for Negroes 
who refuse to mix with whites. The 
labels on these sections might be respec- 
tively: “1. Americans; 2. For Americans, 
Sub-Standard: White; 3. For Americans, 
Sub-Standard; Non-White.” (219) 

Several try to identify themselves in 
ee pcton with the Negro, commenting 

elaborating.on what they would do if 
they were Negroes. Most of these im- 
aginary actions center in helping whites 
to a better understanding, being patient 
but constantly contending for better 
~- aR iegeed until complete equality 
should be realized. One writer portrays 
well the feelings of the Negro by quoting 
at length from the Negro poets some of 
their most poignant verse. (90) 

When the solution comes, it ought to 
be on the religious level. It is said that 
‘only in the Communist Movement can a 
Negro find equality today. But the ad- 
justment and the solution should not be 
at the communist level. The conscience 
tells us it is too low a level. Every low 
level is unworthy. The future will de- 
pend on the level of our decision: the re- 
ligious level, or less. (219) 


A theistic hope for the future is held 
forth by one man (and only one) in the 
declaration that a moral principle is in- 
volved in this problem, and moral prin- 
ciples cannot be forever rejected. 

. . . The are of the Negro’s life has been 
steadily bending toward the justice which 
will see ed up and vindicated in the 
full rights of his essential manhood. He 


. 


Ifa Christian is one who has to be- 
lieve or pretend to believe certain 


creeds, Unitarians rule themselves 


out. ...If a Christian is one who is 
seeking to redeem the religion of 
Jesus for this day, Unitarians would 


want to be included. 


will be free and equal, and at a time not 
now too long distant. (352) 


In their treatment of the Jewish situa- 
tion these preachers are almost entirely 
sympathetic to the Jew. They feel a far 
greater kinship to the Jew, particularly to 
the liberal Reformed Jew, than do most 
Protestants. Their arguments on his be- 
half are very clear and convincing. Based 
on factual history and common sensé, 
they are made moving here and there by 
a touch of emotion. The chief difference 
between these sermons and those on 
Negroes is that emphasis here is on re- 
ligious origins as the basis of the oneness 
of Jews and Christians, whereas the one- 
ness of Negroes and whites was shown 
from scientific evidence. 

There is general agreement that the 
problem is chiefly a Christian one. Chris- 
tians are largely responsible for the anti- 
Semitism displayed through the centuries 
and brought to its height in recent years. 
The great majority of Jews living at the 
time of Jesus’ death did not accept him 
as the awaited Messiah. Hence those 
who did turned against them after a few 
decades, and in this action lies the be- 
ginning of hatred and persecution. It 
was furthered by the lie that the Jews 
killed Christ. 

One man sees the origin of this Jewish 
persecution much farther back, and says: 


. .. From 1000 B. C. to the year 70 A. D. 
they were persecuted because they hap- 
pened to settle at the crossroads of the pre- 


Christian world. And because Palestine was’ 


the crossroads between Africa and Asia and 
Europe every major nation in that Mediter- 
ranean world has sooner or later desired to 
control those crossroads in Palestine for it- 
self. (72) 


There are many historical reasons why, 
far from having feelings of enmity for the 
Jews, Christians should cherish their 
friendship and promote a closer bond of 
fellowship. We share so much in com- 
mon; so many things are equally price- 
less to Jew and Christian. 

The Jewish scriptures are our Old 
Testament. The God of the Old Testa- 
ment is also the God of the New 
Testament, the Christian Lord of Life. 
The ethical monotheism of the Eternal 
One emphasized in Torah and the 
Prophets we also emphasize. The 
“thus said the Lord” passages demand- 
ing righteousness and justice, peace and 
mercy and humility, are demands of the 
Lord upon us also and we recognize 
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them as such, The mighty figures of 
sacred history whom the Jew venerates, 
we venerate: Moses, David, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Amos and Hosea, for example. The 
best Jewish literature of the Old Testa- 
ment we appreciate as do the Jews, and 
from it we receive comfort and find ex- 
pressions for worship and prayer. 

Our civilization is built on Jewish 
morality and our idealism in outlook and 
philosophy is a heritage from the 
Hebrews. 


The ritual and liturgy of the synagogue - 
have played a significant role in shaping the 
ritual and worship of the church, and to 
this day there is hardly a church service 
which does not in one form or another bear 
witness to the fact that Christendom owes 
to Judaism the heart of its gospel and the 
fundamentals of its belief and worship. (164) 


And above all this we have the Jews 
and from them Jesus of Nazareth, a Jew 
by birth and education, one who taught 
Jewish doctrine and remained true to the 
fundamental concepts of that faith until 
he died. 

The Christian religion has departed 
from the Jewish faith and practice in 
many ways, and some of these stand as 
real walls between the groups. The con- 
cept of Jewish monotheism has become 
the doctrine of Trinitarianism, almost ac- 
tual polytheism to the Jew, certainly a 
form ae: tritheism. The stern Jewish 
teaching against images has been so 
weakened that now great multitudes of 
Christians bow down to statues and 
icons and use relics as media of help. 
These, with such other things as sacra- 
ments, bring the charge of idolatry from 
the Jews. 

The Jewish emphasis on obedience to 
God’s law as the means of saving one’s 
life is replaced in wide sections of Chris- 
tianity by the doctrine of “justification 
by faith.” The Jews generally repudiate 
the Christian claim that the New Testa- 
ment is fulfillment of the Old Testament 
and heralds a new dispensation of grace; 
this claim in many of its Christian inter- 
pretations is grotesque if not insulting to 
Judaism. 

The person of Jesus is a great point of 
disagreement. Jews deny his claim to 
being the Messiah, contending that the 
whole idea of Messianism has been 
grossly misinterpreted and caricatured 
by Christians. They refuse to see him 
as “the only begotten Son of the Father,” 
as “the Second Person in the Trinity,” 
or “very God of very God.” In parts 
of the Jewish world, the very name of 
Jesus is anathema. 

Christianity has made the person rather 
than the teachings of Jesus the center of 
its thought and action, and “faith in 
Jesus” the supreme condition of “salva- 
tion” and the basic requirement for be- 
ing “acceptable to God.” The Jews in- 
sist on his teachings being central, God’s 
oneness maintained and obedience to 
God’s law essential. (164) 

Thus it is seen that there are both unit- 
ing and dividing factors in abundance, 
and the next problem is how to surmount 
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the divisive ones. Nothing that humans 
can do could clear the situation quickly, 
but working for reasonable understand- 
ing and appreciation of each other's 
views can lead to sympathy and toler- 
ance and these to co-operation in causes 
for the common good. The words from 
Psalm 133 should be an ideal in this ef- 
fort: “Behold how good and how pleas- 
ant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity.” 

Specifically, many suggestions are of- 
fered for both Christians and Jews to 
work on. Chief of all is the careful study 
of facts that will help bring the needed 
understanding of each other. Since a 
prejudice is “an attitude in a closed mind” 
and one not based on fact or reason, the 
mind should be opened and facts studied 
and reason applied. Everything that has 
been said above: should be studied and 
understood by everyone. Beyond these 
historic and religious explanations of in- 
tolerance, Christians should study and 
see the falsehood in most modern and 
secular ones. Three or four of these ser- 
mons put forth some of the facts from 
a Fortune Magazine story and from a 
book by a Washington, D. C. reporter. 
These show the falseness of the popular 
belief that Jews control a large portion 
of American business and industry, that 
they run the government, that they run 
our banking system, that they control 
public opinion, that they monopolize the 
professions of law and medicine. Even 
if these things were true (which they 
aren't), it should not be a matter of 
moment in a land where all are free to 
accomplish what they can. Other false- 
hoods are bared: that the -Jews are all 
of the Nazi or Communist stripe, part 
of a great plot to gain control of the 
world; that the Jews did not fill their 
share of military quotas in wartime; that 
the Jews are loud, grasping and unscrup- 
ulous. No people should be judged by 
any few individuals of their number, but 
if certain less desirable traits are found 
in a people as a whole the reasons be- 
hind them should: be understood and 
then the stigma will disappear. Most 
of the things Christians characterize as 
undesirable in many Jews have been 
forced upon them by the unreasoning 
hostility of these same Christians, who 
have determined the conditions of their 
life. (68, 278, 55) 

For specific suggestions to Jews, the 
following are offered: (307) 


1, Patiently and determinedly resist all. 


forms of anti-Semitism. 

2. Try not to brood over the Christian’s 
opposition; maintain balance. 

8. Strive for equal opportunity without dis- 
crimination, 

4, Help reform the economic system for 
equal economic security for all. 

5. Do not be led into spreading hate about 
any people. 

6. Spread accurate knowledge of Jewish be- 
liefs and practices and history every- 
where. 

7. Emphasize the common origins and 
ideals of Christianity and Judaism. 


Men are all bound up in one group 


as brothers, according to _ these 


preachers. There is in reality no such 
thing as “race” except as we mean 
the “human race.” Full membership 
in it is gained through living in the 
spirit of brotherhood. Living under 


any other ideology is dangerous. 


Other men add that the Jew should be 
proud and maintain his pride in the 
character of his people; in the great men 
the Jews have given to the world: philos- 
ophers, writers, musicians, scientists, etc.; 
in the generosity of Jews as a whole and 
in their concern for their fellow-humans; 
in the stability of Jewish homes. (68, 55) 

Among the suggestions for Chris- 
tians, one is that they can help the 
Jews build in Palestine a national home. 
One of the sermons is specifically Zionist 
(357), others touch on the matter. No 
one expresses a view against the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish home. Palestine 
belongs to the Jews, historically, legally 
and by virtue of the work done there by 
them to reclaim a wasted land. This 
sermon is definitely dated and though 
seemingly very factual, some of its points 
are already disproven or put under 
shadow of doubt. But the point for 
Christians is good: that in working to 
make Palestine the home of the Jews 
we can help atone for centuries of wrong 
done them and thus begin to clear the 
conscience of Christendom in this evil 


problem, which is a Christian problem. © 


One of the three writers who titles his 
sermon “If I Were a Jew” concludes: “I 
couldn’t ever be a Jew that gentiles 
hadn’t helped to make.” (72) 


International Relations 


Several general tendencies should first 
be noted in regard to these sermons on 
international relations. Only a few of 
them speak generally of the principles 
behind the “workings and interworkings 
of nations and all that pertains to them, 
without reference to specific questions of 
the day of writing. Therefore most of 
them are dated and contain great 
amounts of material not of interest in this 
study. 

When the dates of writing are taken 
into consideration, these men are amaz- 
ingly of one mind on matters which are 
highly controversial. There is as much 
change in a single writer’s views between 
1944 and 1948 as there is difference be- 
tween any two men’s views expressed at 
approximately the same time. 

The analyses and judgments expressed 
and the principal patterns of action sug- 
gested are lucid and reveal deep under- 
standing and good use of common sense. 
Fair-mindedness to all parties is pre- 
eminent. ; 


These men see certain doom for the 
world unless the world forsakes the past 
ways of doing things and strikes out up- 
on a higher plane of relationships among 
nations. They have great faith that when 
enlightened men make up the population 
of the world, the world will have peace. 


The course of their arguments takes 
many different tacks. They nearly all 
end up at the same place: a supreme 
need for a true world government and 
real positive activity on the part of all 
men to realize it. 

The way of force belongs to a bygone 
age. The modern situation will no longer 
admit of armaments races and military 
supremacy. Such procedure will bring 
self-destruction to the major part of civil- 
ization. By itself, force can yield neither 
peace nor a secure and decent world. 
The military is simply not a reliable way. 
It is ef upon the false assumption 
that men are fighting animals and will al- 
ways fight among themselves. To the 
contrary, man is a co-operative animal 
and war is against his nature. All men 
yearn for peace. (349) 

War does not solve the problems that 
caused it. In fact, it creates new and 
greater problems of its own. It creates a 
state of mind which is favorable not at 
all to peace but only to war. (351) 

If militarism and its wars are not. the 
way for nations to deal with one another, 
what is? It is co-operation, in a union of 
nations. This we already have in a lim- 
ited sense and for it we should be thank- 
ful, though as yet it has done little. Such 
a tremendous step forward as the crea- 
tion of a United Nations Organization is 
a mighty achievement and its further 
development must be patiently awaited. 

As yet the United Nations is not reli- 
able, they say. The member nations dis- 
trust one another. There are right and left 
tensions and there is outright conflict be- 
tween its strongest two members. In 
fact there is a multitude of things wrong 
with the organization—we could expect 
nothing else as yet. But we can’t throw 
the United Nations out, for it is all we 
have. Neither can we be too indulgent 
with it, lest it fail to develop into what 
it should become. We need aroused 
public opinion to make it grow and be- 
come the peoples’ tool for world peace. 

There are innumerable suggestions as 
to what should be done to further the 
cause of world peace and to stabilize the 
United Nations Organization. They are 
difficult to condense fairly into a short 
list because they overlap so much, be- 
cause many of them were put forth par- 
ticularly to meet a passing need (which 
may have had many elements of a per- 
sistent need), and because of the widely 
varying types of sermons in which the 
suggestions are set forth—some fairly gen- 
eral, others specific—and. because of the 
widely varying approaches to the prob- 
lem. However, here are some of the 
eee condensed as fairly as pos- 
sible. 

We should move toward American 
moral leadership in the world. We should 
stop retreating toward American eco- 


nomic isolationism. (616) We should 


get public opinion behind the United 
ations and make it become what it can 
become. United Nations trusteeships 
should develop instead of the old colo- 
nialism. The development of atomic 
energy projects should be under United 
Nations control. (616) 

Bonds of mutual trust should be 
strengthened among all nations. An in- 
ternational Bill of Rights should be put 
into effect. To enforce these rights, a 
United Nations police force should be 
raised and maintained. (523, 521) 

There should be unceasing education 
for all peoples in the world regarding 
the values, principles, skills and _ spirit 
essential to peace. Conquered peoples 
especially should be re-educated in these 
areas. (114) 

The liberal principles of free men in a 
free society should be reaffirmed. In 
America our democratic performance 
should be more equal to our democratic 
principles. We should stand ready to 
sacrifice whatever is necessary to save 
Western Civilization from destruction; 
we should support the European Recov- 
ery Program. (229) 

There are some specific suggestions 
regarding American relationships with 
Russia. We should make an honest ef- 
fort to understand that country and her 
people and leaders. We should become 
aware of the falsity of our common in- 
sular view that difference in method and 
outlook are intolerable and can only lead 
to an inevitable war with Russia. (586) 
Accept these differences of ideology and 
imperial and trade interests, etc., and 
welcome them and weave them into 
a peaceful agreement under which con- 
flict of ideologies can go on until the 
superior system is found. Both systems 
will change in time. Let them modify 
each other in the ways that day-to-day 
experience will dictate. Try peaceful co- 
operation first, or peaceful competition, 
and if Russia will not show the right 
spirit of reciprocity, “then we are under 
a sad necessity indeed.” (205); also 
(298-308) 

There are some idealistic views ex- 
pressed by a few authors. One man 
mentions five things that we would do in 


‘ this field if religion truly had command 


of our lives. We would abolish the 
atomic bomb, achieve immediate and 
universal disarmament, make war an out- 
law and its operation on any terms a 
crime under the law of nations, organize 
a true world government to exercise 
world sovereignity—the nations to sacri- 


_ fice their complete sovereignity to it— 


and look for an inward regeneration in 
the hearts of men so that prejudice and 
hate would be banished and a love for all 
mankind come in. (351) Almost as 
idealistic is the suggestion to organize 
peace sentiment along rational rather 
than emotional lines. (156) And an 
even more ific suggestion, one which 
sharpens the second thought in this para- 


graph, is for our nation to start disarm- 


@ 


ing completely now, regardless of what 


When the dates of the writing of the 
sermons are taken into considera- 
tion, the ministers are amazingly of 
one mind on matters in international 
relations which are highly controver- 


sial. Fair-mindedness to all parties 


is pre-eminent. 


other nations do, rather than sit back and 
continue to say with the other nations, 
“You start disarming first.” This would 
be to risk the life of the nation, but to 
risk it is to risk very little since every 
nation would die anyway if an atomic 
war came. (809) 

A heart-warming illustration of this 
same idealism is to read the list (now 
out-dated in part) of leaders that one of 
these preachers would like to see sit at 
the peace table at the close of the war. 
The sermon is dated November, 1944. 
He wants no military men at the table, 
no civilian who had a part in the military 
direction of the war and no one who is 
controlled by .a spirit of hatred and 
revenge. He wants men of knowledge, of 
international ideas and vision, who see 
the bond of unity to be the power of the 
spirit. The persons: Dr. Rufus Jones, 
Quaker; Miss Jeannette Rankin or Miss 
Pearl Buck; if Wendell Willkie had not 
died the author would have named him, 
but in his place he names Henry A. Wal- 
lace, “primarily a man of religion”; from 
England there are no men equipped to 
help make this peace (the ideal one, Dr. 
William Temple, had recently died); 
none either from central Europe; the 
President of Switzerland should be in- 
cluded; the Pope of Rome; Mahatma 
Gandhi (since deceased); a Jew like 
Chaim Weizmann; a Negro; Mme. Sun 
Yet-sen from China; and Kagawa from 
Japan if the defeated nations were 
allowed representatives as this man 
would have it. 

At the end of his amazing list he says, 
“I have been deliberately personalizing, 
or dramatizing, the all-important truism 
that peace can come only from men of 
peace. A peace can be no better than 
the men who wrote it.” (358) 

Included in this section of the study 
are half a dozen sermons on religion and 
a unified world. (20, 254, 261, 288, 369, 
5389) I think they are saving largely 
the same thing in setting forth the sort of 
religion that will be of benefit in creating 
one world and useful in living in it. They 
say, of course, that this religion will be 
liberalism, stressing the value of man and 
building man’s faith in man. There is 
one humanity only, the peoples of the 
world are basically one as humans. These 
humans everywhere should live useful 
lives of service to their fellows within the 
honds of one brotherhood and guided bv 
the ethical insichts of the aves summed 
up well in the Golden Rule. They should 
accept the findings of science and base 
their existence, their beliefs and actions 
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on the best knowledge we have, always 
accepting new truth when it is clearly 
shown to be truth. They should put away 
ancient provincialisms and time-honored 
sectarianisms and refuse to permit any- 
one to be excluded because of race or 
nationality or divergent views. This re- 
ligion will be universal. 

One man speaking specifically about 
pacifism has given the broadest call for 
idealism. He calls for a fundamental 
change in human nature. He asks that 
“man turn his back upon the brute in him 

. . toward the godlike within him.” He 
adds: “Pacifism can save the world by 
turning men from hate to love, from war 
to peace.” (810) 

The listing of the five sermons by one 
man in this section (John Haynes 
Holmes) shows an interesting develop- 
ment over the two years from November, 
1944, to November, 1946: 


Whom Would I Like to See Sit at the 
Peace Table? 

Is the War Really Ended? 

What Trouble We Make for Ourselves! 

Is The End At Hand? What We May 
Expect of the Atomic Bomb. 

Must We Have a Holy War? 


He moves from an idealistic vision of 
peace in 1944, through a doubt that war 
has really ended in late 1945, through 
the observation that we are making more 
trouble for ourselves in early 1946, to the 
questions of greatest horror: Will 
the atomic bomb be the death of man? 
and must we fight a war along religious 
lines? This trend is indicative of the woe 
these men see if men persist in old ways. 
In contrast to it is the moral purpose of 
God and, on the human level, the United 
Nations as the “one finest hope on earth.” 
(592) 

Other sermons on this subject not 
noted above are 145, 181, 221, 312, 313, 
314, 818, 431, 458, 495, 510. 


Conclusion 


A study of this sort, based upon far 
more material than one is able to put into 
the report, necessitating the. summarizing 
of viewpoints and the statement of median 
positions and methods, is very difficult 
not only because of the amount of ma- 
terial but because of its variety. This 
variety is such that it just will not be con- 
tained within average positions. The 
“average Unitarian” is a “mythical fel- 
low.” (245) It is not only difficult to 
try to arrive at this mythical fellow’s 
views; it is impossible to do so fairly. It 
is not fair to the group as a whole to set 
up the average person’s view as descrip- 
tive of the movement. Some basic as- 
sumptions run through the thinking of 
all Unitarians, as I have shown, but the 
full éxpounding of even these shows the 
different directions in which they are 


-headed. To put it in the simile of a foot- 


ball team, you just can’t talk about the 
83 


average player in the line; you can’t put 
the ends in the center of the line and still 
have them be ends. You deprive the 
left and right positions of their character 
if you try to lump them in a middle-of- 
the-way position. 

Theretore I have tried to avoid as far 
as possible the statement of averages and 
have used such expressions as “on the 
whole” as little as I could while still try- 
ing to write with some degree of definite- 
ness. I have tried to be fair to all posi- 
tions within the Unitarian movement, not 
cheating minorities by lumping them 
with majorities. There is a real danger 
here, and the Unitarians themselves are 
well aware of it, both within their own 
house and as they see themselves related 
to the Christian group as a whole. They 
are suspicious of generalizations. Final 
conclusions they do not like. 

This characteristic makes it difficult for 
me to draw many conclusions about 
them. They don’t fit well into lines; 
they detest lines and conclusions are a 
matter of lines. But tendencies I can 
mention. - 


One tendency I have not stressed yet - 


is towards fairness. They claim to be 
utterly fair to all positions regardless of 
how they may disagree with them. For 
the most part I believe they are. Cer- 
tainly they are fairer than almost any 
other whole denominational group would 
be. They seek truth and the pursuit of 
truth has a way of demanding fairness of 
one. But in some cases I have detected 
slight unfairnesses. For instance, when 
they criticize the orthodox Protestant 
concepts they tend to take.the very worst 
views, views which are now being modi- 
fied or are passing away, and denounce 
them as though they were the dearest, 
central concepts of most of Protestant- 
ism. Some of them are still criticizing as 
of a hundred years ago. And some are 
unfair in their criticism of even the “best 
current Protestant theology” in that they 
put it in the worst light possible and find 
it lacking simply because it does not 
satisfy their own standards. 

At another point I find many of them 
unfair. They idealize such men as Chan- 
ning and proclaim his accomplishments to 
the skies, while departing from his posi- 
tion farther than he did from that of his 
contemporaries. In other words they 
bask in his popularity while in reality it 
is not theirs. They claim the glory that 
was his while directly or indirectly deny- 
ing the things he taught. I feel it un- 
fair to take a man’s good name unless 
you take most of the rest of him. 

Another unfairness: they want to get 
back to Jesus as he was, but when they 
get there they don’t want to accept him 
as they find him. For instance, many 
cannot accept his personal God and all 
that pertains to him. 

Another unfairness, with regard to 
their use of scripture: they frequently use 
what they please as they please, without 
due regard to context. They can remove 
“You shall know the truth, and the truth 


shall make you free” from the rest of the . 


passage which asserts that such knowl- 
34 


That men shall not, through hunger, 
nakedness and insult, fall below the 


highest measure of manhood of 


which they are capable is the con- 
cern of Unitarian “salvation.” A 
man is condemned only as he con- 
demns himself through his own tres- 
pass against nature’s laws and the 


moral code. 


edge and such freedom are conditioned 
by obedience. So in this case they might 
fail to face up fairly to the paradox of 
liberty through discipline and restraint. 
As I pointed out in the discussion of this 
matter, some of them do face the issue 
squarely in all fairness, but there are also 
those who do not. These men are not all 
alike even in their application of fairness. 

But beyond these and other more 
minor trespasses on fairness, I think very 
highly of the group as a whole on this 
score. Most of them try to give every 
side of an issue a hearing, which is more 
fairness than most other groups show. 
In ethical issues they are supremely fair. 


In their use of the Bible I think they 
are fairly true to their basic assumptions 
and beliefs about it. I do not find them 
dogmatically proving things by a_ glib 
quotation of scripture. If scripture is 
used to authenticate a statement of their 
own, that portion of scripture is usually 
one whose truth is obvious and ques- 
tioned by no one. However, in some 
cases I find a tendency to slip into the 


authoritarian spirit and use of the Bible — 


while working with its subject matter. 
A few ministers find the temptation too 
great and quote from Jesus or Isaiah to 
bolster up an argument that is not too 
convincing by itself. Others, after deny- 
ing the truth of a biblical idea, will later 
use that idea in an illustration as though 
it were truth. I noted this illogical pro- 
cedure quite often. 


The small number of expository ser- 
mons (expositions of scripture to the ex- 
clusion of most other materials) is quite 
in keeping with the Unitarian view that 
the Bible is not the whole truth, Thev 
hold it to be one of the prime sources of 
truth, but a small source when compared 
with all the other literature of all men of 
all ages who set forth realitv; and they 
use it in just this manner. A beginning 
truth may be taken from it, then enlarged 
by truths from everywhere else in the 
field of literature and nature. Or a great 
truth may be taken from outside the 
Bible and bits of the Bible materials used 
to further develop it or illustrate it or 
prove it. They very, very seldom build 
an entire sermon around scripture or on 
scripture. * 

In this regard, a study of extra-hiblical 
sources for these sermons world prove 
most interesting. Such men as Emerson, 
Jefferson and other humanitarians; Hux- 


«ley, Faraday and other physical scientists; 
James, Whitehead and other philoso- 
phers; Servetus, Paine and other “here- 
tics’; Channing, Parker and _ other 
preachers; Shakespeare, Shaw and other 
dramatists; Gibran, Whitman and other 
poets, would figure very largely in such a 
study. If the Bible does not seem to be 
much used, it is easy to understand when 
the bulk of the Bible is placed beside the 
bulk of all the truth that all these other 
men together have written, and it is real- 
ized that Unitarians refuse to weight the 
balance or show any favoritism to the 
Bible which it cannot command on its 
merit. 

I have one bit of insight into the fre- 
quency that the Bible is used in the 
1940’s as contrasted with the frequency 
of its use before this decade. In my first 
reading through the file of sermons I 
noted all the sermons regardless of date, 
and now when I study the ones I crossed 
out of the survey as being too old, I note 
that eighty per cent of them used the 
Bible as compared with less than fifty per 
cent of the current sermons. About two- 
thirds of these older sermons I would 
classify as biblical compared with the 
one-tenth of the recent sermons. So it 
is safe to conclude that the Bible is being 
used much less today than formerly with- 
in this ministerial group. This is in spite 
of the remark of more than one of these 
men that there is a renewed interest in 
the Bible today. 

I have felt often the difference that 
seems to exist between the preachers’ and 
the listeners’ desire for the Bible in the 
sermons. Nearly fifty per cent of the 
sermons touch on the Bible, but only one- 
tenth of them are biblical. The explana- 
tion perhaps is the lesser liberality of the 
hearers and the preachers’ desire to 
please. The Bible quotations or refer- 
ences are frequently only small points for 
satisfying, perhaps, the _semi-liberal 
hearers who want a biblical basis for the 
message to which they listen. The basis 
is a one-sentence quotation, a one-sen- 
tence comment thereon and a quick de- 
parture. Or at the close of a sermon the 
Bible passage is brought in—for the first 
time in the sermon—to clinch an argu- 
ment aptly or bring the dissertation to a 
spiritual close (which is legitimate 
enough) but sometimes I fear it is only 
to appease some Bible-hungry individuals 
who would not be satisfied otherwise. 
(Perhaps this is legitimate too.) 

There is no closed canon for these men. 
They want all the additional “scripture” 
that reason and enlightenment can pro- 
duce. They conceive of themselves as 
writing a new bible continuously, and 
they sometimes seem to use parts of the 
Bible as footnotes for theirs. 

One more comment about the Bible 
will suffice. In view of their general 
critical attitude, it is surprising how very 
seldom these men are found ‘saying that 
Tesus was wrong or faulty in any way. 
I recall only two places in all these ser- 
mons where thev criticize him. Here, at 
least, is one subject on which they are 
almost wholly positive. Their, typical 


. 


attitude is that the life and teachings of 
Jesus are a sure guide to men for making 
God’s kingdom come on earth. (476) 
Something more must be said about 
their negativism. Must they be so articu- 
late about what they don't believe? Is 
being negative, critical and destructive 
harmtul to their cause? I have come to 
three conclusions: Negativism gives a 
bad general impression to the unenlight- 
ened masses; it thus keeps many people 
away from their churches; it sometimes 
occupies all the ministers’ time to the 
exclusion of constructive, positive efforts 
and thus forbids development. But as 
sermon 374 says, there is some justifica- 
tion for negativism in view of continued 
use of creeds and continued bondage to 
superstition. When they are not nega- 
tive but proceeding with the positive 
building of their own position I contin- 
ually find myself asking how orthodox 
views would relate to the views they pre- 
sent. In expounding humanism, for ex- 
ample, how would the orthodox view of 
God fit in with their philosophy, and to 
what extent would it have to Fe rejected? 
In preaching to people who have precon- 
ceived ideas of things and a philosophy 
quite contrary to what the preacher 
wants to put over, the unsatisfactory 
views must be cleared away before the 
new can take root. To this extent they 
have to be destructive. 
But the highest glory of this group, as 
I see it, is that which is at the farther 
pole from disbelief. One of them puts it 
this way: “But let us not forget that what 
we Unitarians do believe is shouting itself 
from the housetops, in everything we 
do, in how we live, in how we treat other 
people.” (374) Another puts it like this: 
“We have made this belief that one’s 
deeds are important into a religion.” 
(173). My keenest impressions of these 
sermons are along this line. Their chief 
concern is not with speculative thoughts 
about God or any abstract subject, but 
with doing in the world what needs to be 
done now. This, I take it, is entirely 
good. 
These sermons cover part of a tran- 
sitional age. As I think of them in rela- 
tion to the needs of the age, I am im- 
pressed with the extent to which they 
are making clear the way this transition 
should proceed. No other group of ser- 
mons representative of a whole denomi- 
nation would measure up to the intellec- 
tual level of these and state so forcefully 
and sensibly and convincingly the way 
in which they believe men and civiliza- 
tion must go. A wide variety of views is 
expressed, but in purpose and process 

they hang together in looking to the 

future rather than the past and to man, 

enlightened bv his reason and experience, 
_ ennobled by all he has accomplished thus 
_ far, inspired by great visions of his own 
capabilities and assured that by his ef- 
forts the Kingdom of Heaven will be 
built upon the earth, assured that if his 
ardor does not slacken he cannot fail in 
this supreme gask of the ages—he cannot 
and fall, for underneath are the ever- 
g arms of nature. 
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15. Beyond Doubt A 
16. The Progress of Religion 
17. Peace of Mind 
18. Greater Than We Know 
19. “With All Thy Mind” 
20. One Religion for One World 
21. A Good Place to Live 
22. What is the Modern Mind? 
23. Easter and the Moderf Mind 
24. <A Bible for a World Religion 
25, Life’s Enthusiasms 
26. Who Is Spiritual? P 
27. Who Are These Unitarians? 
28. Ole Man River 
29. Intelligent Religion 
30. Man’s Search for the Good Life 
31. Courage ‘ 
32. What Has God To Be Thankful For? 
33. Trust Thyself! 
34, The Sheep and the Goats 
35. Religion with Father 
36. Why a Unitarian Church? 
37. Are You Shy? 
38. ‘Fall’? or Rise? 
39. Who Is Educated? 
40. Does It Add Up To God? 
41. Man In Society 
42. Why Be Good? 
43. Cosmic Vistas 
44, Down To Earth 
45. Immortality and the Modern Mind 
46. Loneliness 
47. The Pearl of Great Price 
48. Religion Outside the Churches 
49. Secularism and the Churches 
50. A Decalogue for Moderns 
51. When Death Comes 
52; Religious Instruction for Children 
53. The Heritage of Man 
54. What Is Humanism? 
55. If I Were a Jew 
56. The Book of Job 
57. The Great Prophets 
58. Is the Bible Reliable as History? 
59. The Bible and the Modern Mind 
60. The Wisest American 
61. Members One of Another 
62. Life’s Supreme Values 
63. Prayer and the Modern Mind 
64.. The Parable of the Trilobites 
65. The World’s Greatest Idea 
66. Science Searches Scripture 


Baker, Everett Moore 
67. “According to Your Faith” 
68. If I Were a Jew 
69. If I Were a Christian 
70. If I Were a Nerro 
71. If I Were a Catholic 


Barth, Joseph 
72. If I Were a Jew 
73. If I Were a Negro 
74. The Worst Enemy of the Better 
75. America’s Most Intolerant Man 
76. What’s Behind Peacetime Conscription 
77. Russia Carries on the American Revolution 
78. The Art of Staying Sane 
79. The World and You Fifty Years Hence 
80. The God I Believe In 
81. That Man—John L. Lewis 


Bartlett, Josiah Reed ne 
82. What Do You Mean By Christianity? 
83. What Do You Mean By Spiritual? 
84, Allies of the Free Spirit — The Co-opera- 


tives . 

85. Allies of the Free Spirit —- Our Business 
System 

86. Allies of the Free Spirit — Art 

87. Fetch Me My Broomstick 

88. The Remnant 

89. A New Kind of Church 

90. Voices Uplifted 

91. Studies in Jesus’ Teachings 

96. A New Year Meditation 

97. America’s Red Hallowe’en Party 

92. The Why and Where of Democracy 

93. The Brethren Afar Off 
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94. Things I Never Learned in Seminary 

95. Jesus, Man and Myth 

98. Making Schools Safe for Theocracy 

99. Perspectives 

100. Do You Know How to Give? 
Beach, Reuel Williams 

101. “I Was Brought Low and He Helped Me” 

102. The Great Companion (Jesus) 
Bihldorff, Carl 

103. ‘The Limitations of Reason 

104. Friendship 
Blake, Berkeley Barrington 

105, God Speaks to America Now 


Bletzer, Russell R. 


106. Unitarians Have Faith 

107. What Is Truth? 

108. Do You Dare To Be Religious? 
109. Liberals Under Fire 

110. The Parable of the Dead Horse 


Booth, John Nicholls 


111. What It Means to be Mature 

112. Is Man Fundamentally Religious? 
113. Wartime—Has God Forgotten Man? 
114. The Real Meaning of Peace 

115. When Man Surveys His Powers 


Bose, Konrad 
116. We Shall Not Retreat 


Bradley, Preston 


117. Start Where You Are 
118. The Confusion of Our Times 
119. That Filthy Little Atheist 


Broome, Edwin C., Jr. 
120. Ah Wilderness—Can Religion Be Brought 
Up To Date 
Bryant, J. Ernest 
121, Unitarian Address 


Buehrer, Edwin T. 
122. Intelligence Is Not Enough 
123. If the Atheist Would Go To Church 
124, Questions We Are Compelled to Ask 
125. Catholicism In America 
126. When Modern Man Prays 
127. When We Look At Our World 
128. Unitarianism and the Unchurched 
129. Man’s Quest for Security 
130. Man’s Search for Life’s Meaning 
131. Walt Whitman: Poet -of American Demioc- 
: racy 
Cairns, Fred I 
132. Peace of Mind 
133. God and the Sixty Million 
134. The Unitarian Potential 
135. Religion as Science 
136. What Seek We? 
137. Salvation by Character 
138. Things You Can Do 
139. More Than Mental 
140. Why Unitarians 
141. Ten Good Men 
142. These Things Endure 
143. Never Look Back 
144, A Matter of Life and Death 
145. Atomic Offensive 
146. The Birth of Righteousness. 
147. I Believe in Man 
148. Unitarianism and the Social Order 
149, The Same Old Solution 
150. The Human Spirit 
151. Let’s Cut Clean 
152. Sour Grapes 


Caldecott, Ernest 
153. All Religion is Man-Made 
154. Religion is Natural . 
155. Meaning of Worship to a Liberal 
156. A Peace Program for Humanists and 
Others 
157. “DD” Day Address 


Chapman, Paul Harmon 
158. Completing the Cycle of Christian Life 
159. How Free Is Your Faith? 

160. Religion, Bulwarks of Your Home 

161. Are Unitarians Christians? 

162. Salvation. by Character—Has It Validity 
Today? 


Chworowsky, Karl Moses C. 
163. Protestants in Italy and Spain 
164. Jew and Christian, So Near and Yet So Far 
165. Re-thinking Christianity 
166. Translating the Bible 
167. How New Will the New Year Re? 
168. A Tiny Word Becomes a Huge Obstacle 
Clark, Thaddeus Benjamin 
169. Haven of the Mind 
170. Living Under Pressure 
171. The Newness of Jesus 
172. The Last Full Measure of Devotion 
173. The Use of Your Religion 
Cole, Walton Elbert 


174. Live and Help Live 
175, Confidence In the Human Venture 
176. Keeping Democracy Alive 


177. Defense Against Defeatism 
Constable, William Abbott 

178. The Poetry of Christmas 

179. The Bible and Modern Criticism 
Constable, (Mrs.) Wilna Livingston 

180. Our Responsibility for World Peace 

181. Humanity—Whither? 
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' 
Crompton, Arnold 
182. New Frontiers for Old 


183. What Do We Owe Ourselves? 

184, Dare a Man Be Honest in Today’s World? 
185. A Unitarian’s Understanding of Jesus 
186. The Bible: Its Weaknesses and Its Strength 
187. Are Unitarians Christians? : 

188. Is the Church Reactionary in Today’s 


Society? 
189. The War Criminals 
Cyrus, John Willoughby 
190. Brotherhood—Limited 
191. Shall We Banish the Scientists? 
192. So You’re Not Religious! 
193. How to Read the Bible 
194. Food and Religion 
195. How to Start the Next War 
196, I’ve Seen You In Hell 
197. Christian Churches and Christian Religion 
198. Crosses 
199, Women and War 
200. The Meaning of Prayer 
201. The Ultimate Friendship 
202. Give Yourself Another Chance 


Davies, A. Powell 
203. What Must We Do to Be Saved? 
204. Youth Threads a Labyrinth 
205. Let Us Be Sane About Russia 


206. Communist Dynamics and the Hope of 
Peace 
207. Unitarianism—What Is It? 
208. God Has a Different Agenda 
209. Where Now Is Thy God? 
210. What To Do With Gloom 
- 211. Is This Your Religion? 
212. About Being An American 
213. The Truth That Lives 
214. What Is Conscience? 
215. We Must Know the Answer 
216. The Lives We Never Live 
217. Lest the Living Forget 
218. Nothing But the Truth 
219, Religion, Common Sense, and the Race 


Question 
220. From the Future Comes a Cry 
221, Which Way, America? 
222. The Sin of An Indolent Imagination 
223. They Gave Us Tomorrow 
224, The March of Lost Souls 
225. The Sin of Not Thinking 
226. Religious Ideals and Practical Politics 
227. The Sin of Repenting Too Long 
a rie poe. 2 Progress? 
229, iberal Program for a Divided Worl 
230. The God of the Atheist . 
231. Am I A Christian? 
Day, Robert Brooks 
232. The Meaning of Worship 


DeWitt, Dale 
233. Up-to-Date Religion in a World Behind the 
Times 


Dietrich, John Hassler 

234. What the Liberal Church Must Do to 
Survive 

Eliot, Frederick May 

235. eee in Unitarianism a Hundred Years 
go 

Unitarians Believe 

Elements of Universal Religion in Chris- 
tianity 

238. Liberal Religion and the World’s Need 

Today 


236. 
237, 


Fenn, Dan Huntington 
239. The Logic of Religion 
Findly, John K. 
240. Channing, 


America’s Pioneer in Liberal 


oe ee 
‘ eodore Parker, Yankee 
242, What God Means to Me Py 


Fletcher, Norman Dewey 
243. Joan of Lorraine—Where is Moral and 
Spiritual Authority? 
Foote, Arthur 
244, -Intimations of Divinity 
245. Are Unitarians Christian? 
246. Why I Am a Catholic 
247. An Apprenticeship for Truth 
248. Tolerance and Convictions 
249. Jeremiah Against the World 
Foote, Henry Wilder 
250. Thomas Jefferson 
251. Totalitarian Christianity : 
252. The Bible: Is It the Word of God to Man 
or Man’s Word About God? 
253. World-Wide Religion 
Fritchman, Stephen Hole 


254. What Kind of Religion Will Give Us One 
World? 
255. What Is Maturity 


Gibbs, Richard B. 
256. The Expendables 
Gilbert, Ridolph W. 
257. The Beauty and Danger of Simplicity 
258. Nothing is Given: Much is Achieved. 
259. The Drama of World Religions 
260. When Are We Religious? 
261. Religion and World Community 
262. Training for Freedom 
263. Detachment as a Way of Life 
264. The Art of Saying “Yes’’ to Life 
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Gilmartin, Aron Seymour , 
265. Work Out Your Own Salvation 
266. Are Unitarians Christians? ; 
Economic Man and Free Enterprise 
268. What I Believe ; 
269. The Meaning of Suffering: : 
I. Robert Frost Wrestles With Job 
270. The Meaning of Suffering: 
TI. The Evolution of the Idea of Suffer- 


ing. 
Health and Salvation 


Baie 
272. The Price of Prejudice 
273. Fact and Fiction About the Jew 


Girelius, Charles Gustavus 
274, Village Perspective 
Gray-Smith, Rowland 
275. The Reality of the Spiritual 
276. The Fidelity of God 


Greeley, Dana McLean 
277. Must Protestants Still Protest? 
278. Communism, Catholicism and Liberalism 
279. The Reality of the Spirit 
280. Liberalism in Church and State 
281. Because We Believe 
282. Can the Liberal Be Mission-Minded? 
283. The Peace that Passeth Understanding 
284. Are We Christian or Non-Christian? 
285. Are Unitarians Christian? 
286. The Future of Protestantism 
287. What is Christianity? 


Griffin, Frederick Robertson 


288. The Religion of the United Nations 
289. The Incarnation 

290. Memory and Hope 

291. What Unitarians Believe 

292. Hold Fast That Which is Good 


Hammon, John K. 

293. The Tithingman 

294. A Stranger at the United Nations 
Hanson, Miles 

295. What Jesus Means to Me 

296. “To Get Understanding to Discern Judg- 

' meni” 

297. What Unitarianism Means to Me 
Harrington, Donald 

298. <A Letter to Stalin 


299, Freedom and Security: The Challenge of 
Our Time 

300. My Fellowmen, the Communists 

301. Do Children Need Religion 


302. Happiness: What It Is and Where It 
Comes From 

303. Capitalism’s Last Chance 

304. The Unpardonable Sin 


305. The Supreme, Virtue 

306. What Negroes Can Do about the White 
Problem 

307. What Jews Can Do About the Christian 
Problem 


308. U.S.A., U.S.S.R., U.N.C, — Who Isn’t 
Playing Fair : 

309. Is Peace for Our Time Enough? 

310. Can Pacifism Save the World? 

311. Portrait of a Progressive 

312. Shall America Be Conscripted? 

313. Cry Loudly, Soldiers of Peace! 

314. The Atomic Age Man’s Door or Dawn 


Helie, Leonard 
315. The Indestructible Church 


Helverson, Ralph Norman 
316. A Religion of Complacency 
317. On Believing Too Much and Believing Too 
Little 
318. Religion’s Battles Are Never Won 


Henniges, Paul Brown 


319. Blind Leaders of the Blind 

320. The Things People Say About God 

321. The Confident Heart 

322. A Liberal Welcome to the United Nations 


Assemibly 


Hershey, John Hostetter 
323. Toward a Universal Religion 


Hitchen, Herbert 
324. There Shall Be Easter 
325. The Principles that Unite Us 
326. Send Out Thy Light 
327. “Earth’s Hunger Feed” 
328. Wanted, Perspective! 
329. The Builders 
330. The Fallacy of Either: Or 
331. The Exciting Adventure of Liberal Reli- 
gion 
332. The Fundamental Principles of Unitarian- 


ism 

333. This Is the Time 

334. And Now Abideth 

335. Our World-Wide Fellowship 


Hoagland, Robert S. 
336. Our Beliefs and Aims 
337. American Ideals 


Holmes, John Haynes 
338. Forty Years of It 
339. Does It Make Any Difference What a Man 
Thinks? 
340. What’s Wrong with Marriage These Days? 
341. Seven Lost Words, and the Significance of 


Their Loss 
342, Right and Left vs. Right and Wrong 


‘ 


Are We hosing Our Liberal Spirit? 

Lest We Forget ‘ 7. : 

345. Shakespeare, Shaw, and Eugene O’Neil 

346. What It Takes to Make a Life 

Is the End at Hand? What We May Ex- 

pect from the Atomic Bomb 

348. Did Jesus Succeed or Fail? 

What Trouble We Make For Ourselves 

350. Must We Have a Holy War? 

351, Is the War Really Ended? p 

352. ‘nba the Negro Wants, and Is Going to 

et 

353. What Is Happening to Our Bill of Rights? 

354. Life’s Mystery and Religion’s Answer 

355. On Being a Perfectionist = 

356. Henry George—and the Single Tax 

357. Jews and the Christian Conscience: A Plea 
for Palestine 

358. py een Would I Like to See at the Peace 
Table 

359. Preaching and Religion Today 

360. The Rediscovery of the Bible: 
Read the Book 

361. Making the Best of Things 


Holmes, Robert Henry 
362. Thomas Jefferson 
363. Understanding the Modern Bible 


Howlett, Duncan 
364. Controversy in the Unitarian Fellowship 


How to 


_365. Are Unitarians Christians? : 
.366. The Legacy of Servetus ; 
367. And He Shall Be Like a Tree 


Jack, Homer A. 


368. Prophets and the Profit System 
369. The Church and One World 
370. The Threat of American Communists to 


the Liberal Church and Other Institu- 
tions 
Jenkins, William Philip 
371. What Do Unitarians Believe? 
372. abe Voice of the People and the Voice of 


od 
373. What is Freedom For? 


Johnson, Raymond B. 
374. I Believe 
375. A Universal Religion 
376. The Things that Are Not Seen 
377. ‘Let the Work of Our Fathers Stand” 
378. Let Nothing You Dismay 
379. Are Morals Enough? 
380. “Upon the Posts of Thy House” 


Jones, Walter Royal, Jr. 


381. The Meaning of Lent 
382. 


jas Is a Story of Death and Transfigura- 
ion 

383. “Whosoever Will Lose His Life’’, 
Killam, Robert 

384. For Free People a Free Faith 

385. We Do Not Stand Alone 

386, Paying the Price of a Free Faith 
Kring, Walter Donald 

387. Theistic Humanism 

388. Was Jesus God? 

389. What Is God Like? 

390. Genuine or Counterfeit? 
Krolfifer, Julius Frederic 

391. Belittling God 
Lawson, Robert Wilde 

392. The Religion of Jesus 
Lewis, William Whittemore 

393. What Is Our Faith? 
Lion, Herman Frederick 

394. Science Says ‘‘Yes” 
Lovely, Napoleon William 

395. Symbols for Liberals 

396. The Monsignor and the Devil 


Luening, Eugene Adams 


397. The Ape of God 
398. Crucial Year: Prospects 1948 


Lynch, George Ernest 


399. “That Which Was Lost” 

400. The Length of Days ‘ 

401. ‘The Remembrance of Things Past” 
402. The Gateway “ 


MacKinnon, John Godfrey 
403. Must Religion and Science Conflict? 
404. Atonement 
405. Living “As If” 
406. Unitarianism—What Is It? 
(1) The Free Mind 
407. (2).Growing Truth 
(3) Democracy 
409. (4) Brotherhood 
410. (5) Whence and Whither 


Malick, John ; 
411," jontcalism Disturbs the Catholic Hour 
412. The Trail of Luther 


413. Liberal Distinctions in Thought and Social 


sages 
414.0 The Bites Ore ffs 
e Bibles 0! 1a 
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? ible : oe 
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Mark, John Nicol > 
418. The Crying Need for Security 
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Marley, Harold Parsons 
419. Religion in Action 
Marshall, George Nichols 
420. Out of the Struggle 
Matson, Howard George 
421. Communists and Unitarians 
Mendelsohn, Jack, Jr. 
422. A Church For All It is Worth 
423. Supreme Selfhood 
Meserve, Harry Chamberlain 
424, The Church: Luxury or Necessity? 
425. The Religion of Jesus 
426. The Meaning of a Free Church 
Use Your Imagination 
428. Theology for Living, I 
429, Theology for Living, II 
430. The Last Minority 
There Is a Peace On 
432. What Are We Free For? 
433. What Is a Christian? 
434. Universalists, Unitarians, and the Federal 
Council 
435. The “Spiritual Side” of Religion 
436. Foundations of a Free Faith 
437, As Good As You Want To Be 
438. The Positive Task 
439. The Cross and Peace 
440. Communion Address 
441. The Eternal Hope 
442. On Believing in God 
Miller, Payson 
443. God, the Final Reality 
444. Global Religion 
Mitchell, Harry Sumner 
445. Can We Be Called Christians? 
Mondale, R. Lester 
446, America’s Debt to Protestantism—Lest We 
Forget 


447, Jesus, Man of Genius 
448. The American Way of Life—What Is It? 
449. The Dictatorship of the Twelve-Year-Old 


Mind 
Moore, Arthur Newell 
450. When Consumers Get Together 
451. ces Shall We Celebrate Christmas This 
ear? 
452, What Does the Grace of God Mean? 
453. The Michtiest Force in the World. 
Murphy, Amos C. Barstow 
454. A Pioneer Spirit Shows Itself in the World 
Murray, Irving Russell 
455. The World’s Living Religions 
456. Bearing Up Under Trouble 
457. Can We Believe in God? 
458. For a United World Community 
459. “Let Your Light So Shine” 
460. No Faith Without Freedom 
461, Panaceas and Sudden Ruin 
462. Diogenes Reports 
463. The Man, Jesus 
464. The Free Mind, and the Future 
465. The Other Mile 
466. One World At a Time 
467. What Should the Church Be? 
468. For Better, For Worse 
469. Release Your Captive Spirit 
470. The Integrity of Our Liberal Faith 
471. Does The Atomic Age Need a Cosmic 
Faith? 
472. Pittsburgh’s Public Enemy No. 1 
473. Dangerous Youth Movements 
474, Christmas Message 
475. What Seek We? 
Neale, Laurance Irving 
476. Man Can Trust His Own Soul 
477. With What Is Your Cup Filled 
478. The Menace of Fatalism 
479. The Individual in the Modern World 
480. Buildine Self-Reliance 
481. Man-Made Troubles 
482. Who and What is Christian? 
483. It Shall Be Done 
484. There Were No Giants in Those Days 
O’Brian, Delos 
485. The Cure of Cares 
Ohrenstein, Edward W. 
486. On Using Christian Words 
Olsen, Arthur W. 
. Facing Catholicism 
Religion is More Than Christianity 
489. To be Inspired Is Not Enough 
490. The Mad Scramble—Are You Subtracting 
From or Adding To? 
491. You Will Know What Is Right For You 
“Though War Should Rise Against Me, 
Even Then Will I Be Confident” 
493. On Bringing Science Into the Church 
Religion In a Democracy 
“Peace, Peace, But There Is No Peace” 
. Something Ominous or Wonderful 
7. Some Thouchts On Mastering an Over- 
burdened Life 
ve Charles Edwards 
8. Seeing Him At His Best 
. Personal Religion 
 §00. The Importance of Spiritual Integrity 
_ 501, A Man’s Right to Happiness 
502. tion of Unitarianism 
Goodness and Stupidity 


Francis 
Ui Way of Life 


Patton, Kenneth L. 
505. This I Believe 
506. Individual Freedom of Belief 
507. Discipleship To Advancing Truth 
508. The Democratic Process 
509. Universal Brotherhood 
510. Allegiance to the Cause of a United World 
Community 
511. Declaring For Color 
512. Resigning From a Myth 
513. A Program for Equality 
Pennington, Leslie Talbot 
$14. The Inarticulate Faith of Freedom 
515. The Tests of An Adequate Faith 
516. The Pertinence of Unitarianism 
517. The Integrity. of Man and God 
518. God and The Social Process 
519. The Frontiers of Faith 
520. Louis Brandeis, A Light on the Path of 


the Just 

521. Progress and Problems in Collective Se- 
curity 

522. “Let Thy Work Appear Unto Thy Ser- 
vants” 


523. Let Us Be Sane About Peace 
524. The Sure Vision of Thomas Jefferson 
525. Faith’s Concern for Responsible Organized 


Labor 
Perkins, Palfrey 
526. Not Ashamed 
527. The Great Choice 
528. An Easter Sermon 


Petrie, John Clarence 
529. St. Paul, Apostle of Freedom 
530. What A Mystery Is Man! 
(1) Half Angel, Half Demon 
ssl (2) Free and Yet a Slave 
532. (3) Flesh—Spirit 
Boas (4) Helpless Babe—Omnipotent God 
534. The Authority of Free Christian Faith 
(1) The Light of God “2 
535. (2) The Authority of the Bible 
536. (3) The Authority of the Church 
(4) The Authority of Christ 
Pomeroy, Vivian Towse 
538. All Men Are Praying 
Pratt, Robert Murray 
539. Religion For One World 
Pullman, Tracy Minton 
540. Too Religious to Go to Church 
541. We Die Alive 
542. Our Need of Creative Thinking 
543. A Religion Greater Than Christianity 
544. Religion a Power to Help "You Combat 
Cynicism 
Raible, Robert 
545. Humanism and the Unitarian Church 
546. Unitarian History 
547. The First, Next Step 
548. Chance, Bliss, and Man 
$49. Basic Unitarian Words—Brotherhood 
Redman, Edward Homer 
550. Belief In God 
Reese, Curtis Williford 
551. Humanism 
552. The Liberal Position and Movement 
Rettig, Heinz 
553. Unitarian Advance 
Rice, William Brooks 
554. How to Vote 
Ricker, Francis Galarneaux 
555. What’s Wrong With Being a Do-Gooder? 
556. The House We Live In 
Robbins, Wallace W. 
557: In the Thunder of Prophecy 
Roberts, Charles F. 
558. What Can We Believe About God? 
Rutledge, Lyman Vincent 
559. Main Line Unitarians 
Samsom, Peter Henry 
560. Let’s Be Sensible About Communism 
561. On Being a Good Heretic 
562. Two Streams in Religion 
563. What Can We Believe About Life? 
564. What Can We Believe About Man? 
565. What Can We Believe About God? 
566. What Can We Believe About Fate? 
567. What Can We Believe About Religion? 
Savage, Maxwell 
568. The Jesus of History Replaces the Christ 
of the Creeds 
569. Wjth All Thy Mind 
570. Ours—A Layman’s Religion and Church 
571. The Impelling Power of the Indwelling God 
Schoenfeldt, Arthur 
572. The Prophet and the Messiah 
573. Publicans and Others 
574. The Home 
Scott, Harold : 
575. Faith Is Not Enough 
Seaward, Carl Albert 
576. The Power of God in the Human Soul 
577. Culture As a Moral Insight 
Shelander, A. Robert 
578. A Basic Factor in the Control of Atomic 


Energy 
579. <A Religion for the Atomic Ages. 
580. The Function of Religion in an Integrated 
Culture. 
Shelley, Harold Kenneth 
581. The Old Hope and the New Idea 
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582. The Inward and the Outward Man 
583. A Unitarian View of God 
Shuttee, Wayne 
584. Making the Most of Victory 
585. We Are the Fundamentalists 
586. Russia and the World’s Peace 
Soares, Theodore Gerald 
587. Swaddling Clothes 
588. The Common Task 
589. Luminous Personality 
Sonen, Robert Wilcox 
590. Red Schoolhouse Religion 
591. The Humility of Wisdom 
592. Must We Fight Another War? 
593. The Problem of the Alcoholic 
594. A Secular Religion 
595. The Kingdom of God and the Dreams of 


Men 
596. Why Do the Wicked Prosper? 
Spring, Chadbourne Arnold 
597. A Spiritual Minority 
Steeves, Earle R. ‘ 
598. And It Is About Time 
i ichard M. 
toe ea and Man In the Age of the Atom 
600. What Is A Religious Liberal? 
601. Miracle os Bilge! see 
2. Arms and the Future o 
003, The Heart of the World—The Heart of the 
City 
i tte. Alfred nt 
Pee What Do We Mean by The Soiritual? 
605. Thoughts on the Meaning of Death 
606. Emerson as a Man of Letters 
607. Coming to Grips with the Greatness ot 
Jesus ’ 
608. Unitarian Humanism and Beyond 
Storer, Robert Arthur 
609. Easter Sermon 
610. The Man Without a Creed 
Styron, Charles Marvin 
611. Ecumenical Unitarianism 
Sutherland, Malcolm Read, Jr. 
612. What Do We Believe? 
613. What More Do We Believe? 
614, Words of Men—Words of God 
acob ) 
Taare Tite Spiritual Disability of America 
616. Toward World Government 
Trueblood, Roscoe E. 
617. Unitarian Advance 


Weary, Gerald F. 


18. Exra’s Black List Ms, 
e19, devehar's Limitations and Opportunities 
620. What Do We Unitarians Make of God? , 
621. What Do We Unitarians Make of Jesus? 


h W. ; : 
a a Loy Hath a Controversy with His People 


. Freedom of Religion ; 
oe. ave We Created a God in the Image of 
Man? 
625. Christianity and the Jews 


, Robert Terry 
ae fecal, of Nazareth: Man, Myth, or God? 


1. The Sources of Information 

627. 2. The Story Begins When Jesus Was 

Baptized 4 
628. 3. The Practical Man Interviews Jesus 
twood, Horace 
Weaon Eve—The Woman Thou Gavest Me 

630. Noah—When God Confessed to a Great 
Mistake ; 

631. Mrewhaseci in Great Delusion of a Chosen 


Race . 
632. Jacob—The Bargain-Maker with God 
633. Joseph—A Psychological Study with a So- 
cial Ideal , 
634. Theism, Humanism and Naturalism | 
635. The Human Crisis and Our Liberal Faith 
636. Catholicism, Protestantism, and Liberalism 
637. On Being Realistic About Prayer 2 
638. The Christian Faith and Industrial Strife 
639. Agnosticism and Faith or What God Means 


to Me 
640. It Shall Be Done Unto You—The Im- 
mutable Law ie ee : 
641. Modern Religion and the Divinity of Christ 
642, The Death of Jesus and the Salvation of 
Mankind 
643. The Discovery of God Within Ourselves 
644, Citizen Tom Paine 
645. Why Is Liberal Religion the Hope of the 
World? : c 
646. Humanism, Theism, and the Liberal Faith 
647. “I, Yahweh” 
648, The Church of Man is the Church of God 
649, What About Miracles and the Healing of 
the Sick? , 
650. About Ourselves — Some Reflections Upon 
Present Day Unitarianism 
651. The Sword of the Spirit 
Westwood, Horace Frederick 
652. The Value of Heresy 
Wicks, Frank Scott ; 
653. A Declaration of Independence in Religion 
Wilson, Edwin Henry 
654. The Unitarian Position and Purpose 
Winston, Alexander Porter 
655. The Plumb Line of Righteousness _ 
656. Forgetting Ourselves Into Immortality 
657. The Christian Way of Unitarian Advance 
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Unitarian Churches As Community Centers 


That the church of the future would 
be one where all the important activities 
of the community would be centered— 
forums, dances, youth canteens, lectures, 
book review nights, public discussions, 
basketball games, and so forth — was 
lately asserted by Dr. Edwin C. Broome, 
Jr., Belmont, Mass., in the fortnightly 
Ministers’ Packet. 

To what extent is the church of to- 
morrow already in operation, a footnote 
to Dr. Broome’s article asked. The re- 
sponse shows that Unitarian churches are 
taking the expected lead in these matters. 
From one coast to the other, Unitarian 
churches are already acting as com- 
munity centers. 

In Salt Lake City, for example, the 
Unitarian church sponsors and _ houses 
four Girl Scout troops; one Brownie 
troop; one Boy Scout troop; one Cub 
Pack—“all operated for the benefit of the 
neighborhood without regard to race, 
creed, etc.” The church conducts “a 
community school with paid lecturers 
and tuition—two courses for ten weeks 
each were offered this past winter, one on 
‘Psychology and Psychiatry Today’ and 
one on “Man Against Myth.’” For seven 
months of the year, the church conducts 
a Sunday Evening Public Forum which 
gets attendance from all parts of the com- 
munity. At times when critical legisla- 
tion is pending, panel discussions of im- 
portant and controversial issues are ar- 
ranged and attract full houses. The 
church has a crowded seven-day pro- 
gram, and all meetings held in the church 

ave to be sponsored by one of the mem- 
ber organizations, in order to avoid 
abysmal confusion. However, the influ- 
ence of the church spreads beyond the 
immediate building: the organization 
aids in the support of the Protestant 
Student House on the campus; and mem- 
bers are active on all important civic 
committees — often in the capacity of 
officers. The minister, Rev. Edwin H. 
Wilson, is chairman of the local race re- 
lations group and an important member 
of the University of Utah’s Conference 
on Family Life... . 

In Eugene, Ore., the Unitarian church, 
which has just obtained the services of 
Sidney Peterson as student minister, 
operates Friendly House, a community 
center for “everyone from campus and 
town, regardless of age, religion, race, or 
creed.” This is a place “for wholesome 
recreation. a place for serious discussion 
with the best minds of the community 


meeting to talk over the most important | 


problems of making and preserving our 
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democracy. Friendly House is for the © 


people. . . . Some ot the most popular 
events so far have been the Conversation 
Hour (group discussion led by an expert 
in the particular field); Social Hour 
(every Saturday night, especially for 
young couples with children — cards, 
games, dancing, refreshments); Life Be- 
gins at 50; Foreign Students; City Club 
(for those interested in civic betterment) ; 
and Alcoholics Anonymous.” The Eu- 
gene Evening Register-Guard recently de- 
voted a leading editorial to Friendly 
House, referring to the project in the 
most glowing terms... . 

In Miami, Fla., where it is well-nigh 
impossible for inter-racial groups to find 
a meeting place, the Unitarian church 
offers its auditorium. Recent meetings 
have been held there for the Negro Serv- 
ice Council, the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, the American Veterans 
Committee and Auxiliary, and the Civil 
Rights Council. If northern readers be- 
lieve that Such a course can be taken in 
a matter-of-fact and careless mood, with- 
out any personal risk, they are invited to 
spend a week or so in the southern city. 
Rev. Joseph Barth, author of The Art of 
Staying Sane, is the leader... . 


In Washington, D. C., (Rev. A. Powell © 


Davies, author of Faith of an Unre- 
pentant Liberal, etc., is the minister, and 
Laurence C. Staples is the Executive Di- 
rector) the Unitarian church is so inte- 
grated with community activities that all 
the taxi drivers know where to go when 
one asks for the Unitarian church. On 
Sunday evenings there is a showing of 
carefully selected American, English, 
Russian, Swedish, or other foreign films— 
this has been a tradition for more than 20 
years. . . ..A neighborhood club with a 
membership of more than 600 boys meet 
four afternoons weekly, two evenings, 
and all day on Saturday. . . . Every Sun- 
day at 5 p. .m there is a free organ re- 
cital, with full houses; half an hour later, 
a cultural] program presents book reviews, 
talks, music, documentary films, etc.; 
and there is a regular Sunday’ evening 
tea for the public at 6:15. .. . Twice a 
month there are public sauare dances; 
there are evenings for volley ball and 
badminton; the inter-racial Teen-Agers, 
the Players, the Scouts (boys and girls) 
have regular meeting periods in the 
church. . . . Many civic organizations in 
the city regularly use the church facilities 
—including the Society for the Preserva- 
tion and Improvement of Barber Shop 
Quartet Singine in America—and the 
plant may strictly be said never to be 


idle. The League of Women Voters, the 
Canadian Club of Washington, the 
Luther League, the Norwegian Society, 
the Highlander Folk School—these and 
dozens of others meet in. the church. A 
press room is set aside, with tele- 
phones and typewriters, for local and 
wire-service reporters. 

In Erie, a Great Books discussion grow 
meets every two weeks. Rev. Russe 
Bletzer is the leader here, and the pro- 
gram is co-ordinated with the com- 
munity-wide program. Member organ- 
izations of the church sponsor musical re- 
citals. The American Veterans’ Commit- 
tee meets regularly here. The Interracial 
Committee of Erie is made welcome. 

In Ware, Mass., the local blood bank, 
Scout Council, Men’s Chorus, Overseas 
Relief Committee, and others use the 
Unitarian church as a center. Rev. 
Harold L. Pickett leads a men’s club of 
more than 275 members, and the Red 
Cross, Women’s Chorus and concert 
events find themselves at home in the 
Unitarian church. 

In Groton, under the leadership of 
Rev. Heinz Rettig, the Unitarian church 
offers its vestry daily for use as a com- 
munity RSSrE cays Three paid teachers 
are supplied by the church. A Young 
Couples Club of 90 members has its 
headquarters here, as does the Groton 
Women’s Club. A _ bi-weekly class in 
applied religion is open to the public. 
Two rooms in the parsonage have been 
set up for a boys’ woodcraft shop—com- 
plete with lathe, automatic jig saws, etc. 
The church is co-sponsor with the Groton 
School Department of an area Adult 
Education Center, of which the admin- 
istration is wholly in the hands of Mr. 
Rettig. 

In Albany (Rev. Karl Nielsen) the fol- 
lowing organizations regularly make use 
of Channing Hall: Progressive Citizens 
of America, Adirondack Club, American 
Veterans’ Committee, State College 
Socialist Study Club, Christian Student 
Association, Intercultural Committee. 
Channing Hall has gained additional 
fame because of its new polar projection 
map of the world, in color, in the form 
of a large mural on the wall based by 
the flags of the United Nations and a 
letter of congratulation from Trvgve Lie 
—some people call it One World Hall. 

In Seattle, a depot and processing cen- 
ter for relief clothing is located in the © 
Unitarian church (Rev. Josiah R. Bart- 
lett); twice a week a drama group, open 
to everyone interested in any phase of 
dramatic production, meets at the church; 
the building is frequently rented to out- 
side groups for dinners and meetings; it 


. Biennial Congresses of the Society of Mayflower Descendants are always held at the 


Unitarian church in Plymouth, Mass., where this photo was taken recently. The 
magnificent stained glass windows illustrating the Mayflower Compact—one of the 
outstanding attractions of this oldest Protestant parish of America—were given 
by the Society. Rev. George Marshall represented the church and the town this 


year in welcoming the Congress. 


seems to be one of the most popular 
places in the city for weddings—95 per 
cent of the ceremonies performed here 
are for non-members. Plans are maturing 
for the establishment of a nursery school 
to be operated weekdays to serve as a 
laboratory for parents and _ university 
students studying child development. 

In Fort Wayne, Unitarian House is the 
CARE center for the city; it is also a 
rallying point for inter-racial activity, 
especially for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
and its junior branch. Rev. Aron S. Gil- 
martin is an executive officer of the 
NAACP and is widely in demand as a 
speaker in this field—and the local papers 
always report his activities in this con- 
nection, which again calls public atten- 
tion to the church. As a collection center 
for relief clothing, Unitarian House ful. 
fills another community function. 

In Pittsburgh, the North Side Uni- 
tarian Church (Rev. Robert W. Lawson) 
_ Operates a liberal, inter-racial, nonsecta- 

rian Citizens Forum every Sunday morn- 

ing from 10 to 11; neighborhood groups 
interested in political and economic af- 
_ fairs use the plant; social case work 
assigned by the Pittsburch Council of 
Churches is followed up by Unitarians. 

In Tulsa, the auditorium of the Uni- 
tarian church is used 150 days out of 
the 300 days in the church year. Rev. 
Robert W. Sonen reports, “The chancel is 
furnished with a grand piano. The pulpit 
and the lectern are removable. In two or 
three minutes our auditorium is con- 
verted from a church to a music hall. We 
are looked upon as the music center of 
Tulsa, since almost every teacher of 
violin, piano and voice in the city gives 
s recitals at All Souls. A music club 


_ 


meets two mornings a month and the 
Tulsa Federation of Women’s Clubs 
meets four times each month. We have 
been able to provide temporary housing 
for such groups as Alcoholics Anonymous, 
American Veterans’ Committee, Unity 
Group, Planned Parenthood Federation, 
and the Foreign Policy Association. A 
Boy Scout troop and a children’s nursery 
are to be part of our expansion.” Mr. 
Sonen modestly affirms that “we do not 
begin to have the facilities to operate as 
a true community center church,” but 
readers Hehe eee evidence may con- 
clude that Tulsa has made a pretty good 
start, at that. 

In San Jose, the First Unitarian Church 
(Unitarian-Universalist) runs a public folk 
dance every Monday evening; the San 
Jose Civic Symphony, composed of 75 
instruments, rehearses in the church every 
Wednesday; in the summer months, the 
church is a training center for the United 
States Naval Reserve; during the winter, 
it houses the Students Cooperative Eating 
Club (50 members); and the building is 
rented to such groups as the Nisei Col- 
lege Group, San Jose State College Phil- 
osophy Club, the Illinois Club of Calli- 
fornians from Illinois, Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, Sharman Study Group on the Life 
of Jesus, League of Women Voters, etc. 
All this is in addition to a full program 
of church activities including two youth 
groups, a busy Alliance, a parents’ group, 
a young adults’ group, current events dis- 
cussion groups, etc. Rev. Nathaniel Lau- 
riat, the minister, reports that the church 
is working towards a full week of activities 
sponsored by the church itself. He adds 
that outside groups in the community 
who use the church property have been 
most considerate of the building, and the 
church feels that it gains in influence by 
permitting them to use the property. 
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COMMUNITY CHURCH: Most talked- 
of minister of the month undoubtedly was 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes of Community 
Church, New York. For the first time in 
17 years his church, Newsweek reported, 
had its own building—a $400,000 brick edi- 
fice with air conditioning, microphones, a 
movie projector, a record player and wire 
recorder. September 26 was the occasion 
of the first regular church service, and it 
was fully reported in The New York Times 
and in The New York Herald Tribune. 
Photographs were presented in Newsweek 
Magazine and in the Tribune. Dr. Holmes 
is a frequent contributor to the book 
pages of The Christian Register, gave the 
final address at last year’s Anniversary 
Week, and is the outstanding American 
authority on Mahatma Gandhi, whom he 
regards as the greatest human being of our 
generation. His associate at Community 
Church is Rev. Donald Harrington, an- 
other regular Register contributor, whose 
recent article on Henry Wallace aroused 
much comment. 

According to the report in The Herald 
Tribune, “The new building embodies a 
number of distinctive architectural fea- 
tures. Interior and exterior walls are of 
red brick, based on a theme of unbroken 
surfaces and straight lines. ... . Seating 
accommodations combine the comfort of 
the theatre seat with the dignity of a pew. 
Seats are individual and can be lifted back 
and lowered, like theatre seats. The seats 
and their backs are cushioned in Indigo 
blue in oak frames, and are attached to the 
same oak back, like the conventional pew.” 

Dr. Holmes’ first sermon was entitled, 
“Our New Church: What Shall We Do 
With It?” and the speaker urged that the 
new church building be “glorified, used, 
and shared.” He added: .“What I have 
in mind is the conception of a church as a 
public institution which belongs to all the 
people and may be used by all the people. 
Like a school, or library, or museum, this 
church should exist for the general better- 
ment of the community.” 


Hntel Belleune 
On Beacon Hill, Boston 


Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield st., Boston 8, Mass. 

Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.70. 
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PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISM 
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APPEAL REPORTS HEARTENING 
ACTIVITY AT END OF ONE MONTH > 


Within less than a month after the 

opening of the new church year five 
arishes report a 100 per cent response 

to the 1948-49 United Unitarian Appeal. 
From Angora, Minn.; Norwell, Mass.; 
Plainfield, N. J.; St. Louis, and Wilton 
Centre, N. H., has come this prompt and 
encouraging Appeal response. 

John B. Fisher, Executive Director 
of the Appeal, currently in the field to 
spur the campaign across the nation, re- 
ports heartening activity in every one of 
our regional areas, particularly in the 
Meadville Conference, the Southwestern 
Conference and the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference, where regional Appeal organiza- 
tion and interest are making themselves 
vigorously felt. 

The following is the list of churches 
which contributed 100 per cent or more 
of their suggested shares in last year's 
United Unitarian Appeal and which are 
confidently expected to be prominent 


among the leaders in this year’s denomi- 


national drive: 
NEW ENGLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS MAINE 
Amherst Augusta 
Billerica Boothbay 


Boston, Bulfinch Place Ellsworth 
Boston, King’s Chapel Kennebunk 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Cambridge 

Canton CONNECTICUT 
Carlisle Brooklyn 
Chestnut Hill Hartford 
Foy RHODE ISLAND 
penton Providence, First 
Fairhaven 

Fitchburg NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Framingham Centre Andover 
Hingham, First Dublin 
Hopedale Exeter 
Hubbardston Francestown 
Leominster Hampton Falls 
Lincoln Laconia . 
Littleton Lebanon 
Marshfield Hills Littleton 
Medford Manchester 
Melrose Nashua 
Mendon Wilton Centre 
Milton 

Needham 


Northampton & Florence 
North Andover 
Northborough 
North Easton 
Northfield 
Norwell 
Petersham 
Plymouth 
Sandwich 
Sharon 
Sherborn 
Stoneham 
Sudbury 
Templeton 
Vineyard Haven 
Wellesley Hills 


Westford 
Weston 
Westwood 
MEADVILLE 
NEW YORK ONTARIO 
Buffalo Toronto 
Dunkirk Ottawa 
Jamestown 
Niagara Falls PENNSYLVANIA 
rie 


OHIO 
Cleveland, First 
Cleveland, West Shore 


Pittsburgh, First 
Pittsburgh, North 


Columbus QUEBEC 
Marietta Montreal 
Youngstown 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
DELAWARE NORTH CAROLINA 
Wilmington Charlotte 
40 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington Harrisburg 
Lancaster 
MARYLAND Philadelphia 
Baltimore 3 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
NEW JERSEY Charleston 
Hackensack 
Montclair VIRGINIA 
Plainfield Arlington 
Ridgewood Charlottesville 
Rutherford Lynchburg 
Summit Norfolk 
Trenton Richmond 
NEW YORK 
Brooklyn, First 
Brooklyn, Fourth 
Flushing 
Hollis 
Ithaca 
All Souls, New York 
New York, Harlem 
Port Washington 
Rochester 
Staten Island 
Yonkers 
White Plains 
SOUTHWESTERN 
LOUISIANA TENNESSSEE 
New Orleans Memphis 
OKLAHOMA TEXAS 
Oklahoma City Dallas 
Tulsa El Paso 
Fort Worth 
San Antonio 
WESTERN 
COLORADO 
Colorado Springs MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 
ILLINOIS Detroit 
Chicago, Beverly Grosse Pointe 
Chicaco, Free Religious Jackson 
Fellowship Kalamazoo 
Chicago, Third 
Geneseo MINNESOTA 
Geneva Angora 
Hinsdale Hanska 
Moline St. Paul 
Shelbyville Underwood 
Virginia 
INDIANA Willmar 
Fort Wayne 
Indianapolis MISSOURI | 
St. Louis 
IOWA 
Des Moines NEBRASKA 
Iowa City Lincoln 
Keokuk 
OHIO 
KENTUCKY Cincinnati, First 
Louisville, First Dayton 
Louisville, Clifton Toledo . 
WISCONSIN 
Madison 
PACIFIC 
CALIFORNIA ARIZONA 
Berkeley -- Phoenix 
Long Beach Tucson 
Los Angeles 
Palo Alto OREGON 
Sacramento Portland 
San Francisco 
San Jose WASHINGTON 
Santa Barbara Blaine 
Santa Monica Spokane 
Stockton 
ICELANDIC 
MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN 
Oak Point Wynyard 
UNASSIGNED 
FLORIDA Church of the Larger 
Orlando and lowship 
Winter Park 


RESTORATION: The Independent Con- 
gregational pee of Bangor, Me. (Uni- 
tarian) has voted a program to restore 
the church building, and extensive re- 
pairs have been planned throughout. 


On To Amsterdam In *49! 


“How can I secure reservations on the 
ship that will carry the American party 
to the Congress July 19-25, 1949?” Com- 
municate at once with Rev. Edward 
Cahill, Secretary of the World Churches 
Committee of the ava, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. A limited number of 
berths has been reserved with the Hol- 
land American Line. They must be taken 
up or relinquished soon, as travel to Eu- 
rope is bound to be heavy next summer. 
Be sure to let him know whether or not 
you wish return passage or intend to stay 
on in Europe, making your own return 
arrangements. Don’t forget the excur- 
sion to Prague and the one-day public 
meeting there, with an opportunity to 
enjoy that beautiful city. 

“How can I become an individual 
member of The International Association 
for Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom (rAnF)”? Send $2.50 to 
Dr. Herbert Hitchen, 17 Somerset Road, 
West Newton 65, Mass., who has con- 
sented to act as Membership Secretary. 
You will receive the bulletins of the Asso- 
ciation and all information as to program 
and plans for the Congress, sent to you 
from the headquarters at The Hague. 

Need any word be added as to the 
importance of this first postwar gather- 


ing of religious liberals from many lands? . 


You will want to learn of the experiences 
of your fellows through these years and 
what they have been thinking and feel- 
ing. They long to meet with you, for the 
ties have been sundered over a period 
of years and they crave cheer, encourage- 
ment and comradeship in our common 
task. Furthermore, the program with 
the voices from various countries will 
quicken us all to return to our own fields 
with renewed energy and devotion. We 
will get out of our parochialism and 
achieve a world view of the liberal gospel, 
its opportunity and challenge. 

JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 _ 
Federated Theological Faculty 


‘of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: Wartiace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 87 


The CHILDREN’S MISSION T0 CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical problems 
from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. JAMES H. PERKINS, President 
Mrs. NDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
meritus j 
Miss DOROTHY BARTOL, Vice President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President Emeritus 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer : 

RICHARD DAVISSON, Jr., Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary ’ 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


valet 


f 
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ECTORS ACT ON SERVICE 


_ COMMITTEE INDEPENDENCE, 
NOMINATIONS AND BUDGET 


The Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion met on Wednesday, October 13, at 
25 Beacon Street. Certain important 
items of business were transacted which 
should be communicated to our constit- 
uency at once through The Register. 


Unitarian Service Committee 

_ After lengthy consideration of prob- 
lems and proposals of both the Service 
Committee and the ava Executive Com- 
mittee, and atter receiving suggestions 
made by individuals asked to make a 
study ot the Service Committee rela- 
tionship to the ava, the following two 
votes were passed: 

1) That we approve the incorporation of 
the Service Committee as a separate 
agency, with the understanding that 
at least in the first instance its direc- 
tors or trustees be subject to approval 
by the Association, that the new cor- 
poration retain as its corporate name 
“The Unitarian Service Committee,” 
that it remain in the United Appeal at 
least till April 30, 1949, that it assume 
the indebtedness of the present Com- 
mittee to the Association and provide 
for the payment of interest on the 
loan and the gradual liquidation of the 
indebtedness; the details of the reor- 
ganization to be approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Unitarian 
Service Committee and the Executive 
Committee of the American Unitarian 
Association, 

2) That the incorporation just voted be 
completed by December 1, 1948. 
(Please note elsewhere on this page the 
further item with reference to the Serv- 

ice Committee.) 
Nominations for Officers 

After some discussion of the question 

of nominations of officers, president, 
secretary, and treasurer, which nomina- 
tions by the By-Laws are ordered to be 
made by the Board of Directors as 
a Nominating Committee, it was moved, 
seconded, and unanimously voted: that 
the Chairman appoint a committee of 
five who should be geographically rep- 
resentative, one being a woman, to sug- 
gest names for nomination for the three 
officers of ‘the Association, who, under 
the By-Laws of the Association, are nom- 
inated by the Board of Directors; this 
committee to present the slate at the 
next meeting. The Chairman has ap- 
pointed Otto T. Gilmore, 261 Franklin 
St., Boston, Chairman; Percival F, Brun- 
dage, Montclair, N. J., Percy W. Gard- 
ner, Providence, Rev. Harry C. Meserve, 
Buffalo, and Mrs. George W. Pieksen, 
St. Louis. f 
Financial Situation 
__ The Treasurer of the Association 
_ brought to the attention of the Board the 
serious situation and the extent 
to which under votes of the Board of 
or the Executive Committee 


certain unrestricted capital funds have 
had to be spent or loaned in recent 
months, Following this it was moved, sec- 
onded, and voted: 


That the expenditures under the budget 
of the Association be reduced by $20,000 
between now and the end of the fiscal 
year. 


It was further voted: 


That for the remainder of this fiscal year 
and until further vote of the full Board 
of Directors thereafter, unrestricted capital, 
except as voted prior to this vote and ex- 
cept as needed by the committee of this 
Board appointed in connection with the 
duty of the Board to nominate officers, 
shall not be appropriated or used for any 
purpose, whatsoever, except the follow- 
ing: 
1. Unrestricted . capital shall be appro- 
priated and used in accordance with 
the terms of the budget of the Asso- 
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ciation as revised by the vote of this 
meeting. 

2. Unrestricted capital may be used by 
the Treasurer for any investment au- 
thorized by the Finance Committee in 
the usual course of its operations, and 
nothing in this vote shall in any way 
limit or change the existing authority 
of the Treasurer and the Finance Com- 
mittee in purchasing or selling securi- 
ties. 

3. Unrestricted capital may be used by 
the Treasurer in granting secured loans 
to churches and any other organization, 
if the security is satisfactory to the 
Treasurer and the loan is approved by 
the Executive Committee. 

4, Unrestricted capital may be used by 
the Treasurer in granting unsecured 
loans to the United Unitarian Appeal, 
provided that the loans are payable 
within the fiscal year in which they 
are made, and are approved by the 
Executive Committee. 


Reports were received from the United 
Unitarian Appeal and from the Divisions 
of Education, of Churches, and of pub- 
lications, and other items of business 
transacted. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 


USC TO BE SEPARATELY 


INCORPORATED 


The vote to incorporate the Service 
Committee means the beginning of a new 
chapter in the history ot the Unitarian 
Service Committee, which for eight years 
as a standing committee of the Board of 
the American Unitarian Association has 
commanded world-wide attention, and 
rendered a service in which all Unitarians 
may take legitimate satisfaction, In these 
eight years it has carried on its work of 
relief and rehabilitation in Europe, and 
has operated to a limited extent on the 
continent of Africa and widely in the 
United States. Before the intent of the 
announced vote becomes effective, its 
program of medical rehabilitation will 
have reached South America and the 
Philippine Islands. In the eight years 
the Service Committee has expended well 
over $3,000,000 in the service of the 
elie of five continents. Beginning 

ecember Ist, the Committee will be 
designated as the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, Incorporated, and it is hoped that 
on the foundation thus far laid an even 
greater philanthropic effort may be built. 

The new legal status will not in any 
sense separate the Unitarian Service 
Committee from the Fellowship of Uni- 
tarians, nor will it entail a departure from 
the fields of service closely associated 
with its history and name. The Service 
Committee will acquire a status com- 
parable to many other denominational 
agencies. Its, relation to the Association 
will be similar to that of the General 
Alliance, the Laymen’s League, the 
American Unitarian Youth, and others, 
except that the Board of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, Incorporated, will be 
subject to approval by the Board of the 


Association. The identity of the service 
arm of organized religious liberalism to 
the broad purposes ot the American Uni- 
tarian Association is closely established 
and secure. 

The differences between the Unitarian 
Service Committee of the past and the 
immediate future will be distinguished 
only in detail. It will become a mem- 
bership organization with the broadest 
possible participation of those who may 
seek to help and promote its work. An- 
nouncement of the membership recruit- 
ment will be made in the not distant 
future by the Service Committee itself. 

For many years this and other aspects 
of the program have been under con- 
sideration and now are ready for develop- 
ment. Together the plans will point to 
the enlargement of the financial re- 
sources of the Committee and correspond- 
ing ee of the services rendered. 

In the last few months because of the 
failure of American Overseas Aid—United 
Nations Appeal for Children, a serious 
curtailment of the Committee’s program 
abroad and at home has been effected. 
World Service in its current issue an- 
nounces the details of the program as 
presently organized. It is the Commit- 
tee’s hope and belief that every Unitarian 
in this difficult situation will rally to the 
support and sponsorship of the work. 
Toward this goal the Service Committee’s 
plan will be set. Every last Unitarian 
must share in the effort if it is to succeed. 

In the difficulties of the last several 
months the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has sustained and supported the 
Committee’s requirements. It has allowed 
the opportunity for the Unitarian Service 
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Committee to establish itself on a tirm 
foundation and to continue its service to 
those who are in varying degree de- 
pendent upon it. From the date of the 
incorporation onward the Service Com- 
mittee must stand upon its record and 


upon the Lea impulses of its friends. 
It is asked that the reader follow closely 
the announcements succeeding this an- 
nouncement of the Board of Directors of 
the Association. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 


SERVICE COMMITTEE ORGANIZES SEVEN 
MEDICAL MISSIONS THIS YEAR 


Well-known Unitarians have been 
members of this year’s seven medical 
missions to Europe, Asia and South 
America by the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. 

They include Dr. W. Edward Cham- 
berlain, professor of radiology, Temple 
University School of Medicine, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who was a member of the mis- 
sion to Poland-Finland; Dr. Alex Burgess, 
professor of health and hygiene, depart- 
ment of medical sciences, Brown Uni- 
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versity, who was chairman of the group 
giving refresher courses for displaced 
person physicians in Germany; Dr. Peter 
P. Chase, formerly surgeon to the Provi- 
dence Lying-In-Hospital, Providence, R. 
I., also a member of the refresher course 
mission. Others were the Rev. Fred I 
Cairns, minister of the First Parish in 
Needham, Mass., executive assistant to 
the chairman of the mission to Greece- 
Italy, and the Rev. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., 
minister of the First Church in Belmont, 
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cheerfully arrange a private 


Mass., executive assistant to the chairman 
of the general medical mission to Ger- 
many. 

Five out of seven of these missions of 
outstanding importance have been com- 


_ pleted including those to Greece-Italy, 


Poland-Finland, Germany, and the pp 
refresher course mission, as well as a 
dental mission to Austria. A medical 
mission to Colombia, South America, cur- 
rently is under way and a similar mission 
is scheduled to leave for the Philippines 
this month. Of the 58 distinguished 
medical scientists participating in the 
missions, seven are foreigners, including 
a TB specialist from Argentina, a vp spe- 
cialist from Costa Rica, an endocrinolo- 
gist from Czechoslovakia, three thoracic 
surgeons from Switzerland, England and 
Sweden. 
__ In the words of Dr. Joseph H. Means, 
chief of medical services at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, writing in The 
News (the official hospital publication) : 
“Our missionaries of medicine — Drs. 
White, Aub and Jones—have also been 
busy spreading our gospel in foreign 
parts. Two summers ago White and Aub 
went to Czechoslovakia, one summer ago 
Aub and Jones went to Austria, and this 
summer White and Jones nave been in 
Greece — all under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Service Committee. Who 
knows but what these gestures of friend- 
ship, expressed through the medium of 
professional teaching, may one day tip 
the scales in favor of peace.” 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards” 


MINNA CLARKE BUDLONG 

Minna Clarke Budlong died July 25, 
1948, following a heart attack on the 

previous Monday. The funeral service 
was held at Mt. Vernon, New York. Mrs. 
Budlong was born April 10, 1862, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Franklin Clarke at 
Iowa City, lowa, and educated at the 
State University of Iowa, where, in 1881 
she received the B.a. degree and was a 
Phi Beta Kappa student. She married 
Charles Schuyler Budlong, December 
27, 1882, in Iowa City, and two children 
were born to them: Lester Goodwin 
Budlong, now with his family, a resident 
of Mt. Vernon, New York, and Julia N. 
Budlong, recently deceased. 

In 1910, Mrs. Budlong studied at the 
University of Wisconsin and was award- 
ed the degree of u.s. (Library Science). 
Sang otiices held by her in this field 
were Secretary of the North Dakota Li- 
brary Commission; Chairman of the Lit- 
erature and Library Committee of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and member of the League of American 
Pen Women. Her book A Plan for Or- 
peniaing of Small Libraries was trans- 
ated into the Japanese language and 
used by librarians hein 

In 1921 Mrs. Budlong supplied the 
pulpit of the People’s Church, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, during the illness of 
her daughter, Rev. Julia Budlong, and 
was ordained by that church and the 
Council of the Western Conference, Oc- 
tober 11, 1922. A year later Mrs. Bud- 
long resigned her pulpit and became 
Field Secretary for the General Alliance 
of Unitarian Women, and her field was 
the United States and Canada. This of- 
fice she held for nine years, 1923-1932, 
during which period she covered the 
entire field three times, consulting with 
and advising Alliance branches, lecturing, 
speaking at public meetings, state and 
national conferences, as well as preach- 
ing in many churches where, sometimes, 
she represented the American Unitarian 
Association. 

On her 70th birthday, after her resig- 

nation of the office she had held so long, 
friends from near and far used the occa- 
sion for honoring her at the Pomona, 
California church and expressing their 
appreciation of her faithful service to our 
cause. Among the many telegrams re- 
ceived were messages from the President 
of the General Alliance and the President 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
A distinction of which she was very 
proud, was her appointment as official 
delegate to represent the General Al- 
liance at the Millennial Anniversary of 
the founding of the Icelandic Parliament 
in June 1930. Countries visited by her 
in vacation periods included also, Eng- 
land, Scotland, France and Nova Scotia. 
__ After her official retirement, Mrs. Bud- 
a served as Hostess at the Whitney 
: » 


Homestead (1932-1935), a project of 
the American Unitarian Association. In 
1935 her retirement became complete 
but, almost to the last, she kept in close 
touch with friends. 

CACeE 


ALICE DIX SOUTHWORTH, 
1863-1948 

For over twenty-five years of the resi- 
dence of the Meadville Theological 
School in Meadville, Pennsylvania, and 
from 1926 to 1929 in its new location 
in Chicago, Mrs. Franklin C. Southworth 
presided over the social life of the school 
with such graciousness and tact that to 
know her and to be entertained in her 
home were among the richest opportuni- 
ties the school offered. Twice a year at 
least, each student was invited to dinner 
at the President’s house; and he was 
made welcome with an individualized in- 
terest and courtesy that put even the 
socially inexperienced thoroughly at ease. 
At the Wednesday evening preaching 
service in the school chapel, Mrs. South- 
worth seldom failed to find something in 
the student’s sermon of which to speak an 
appreciative word; and how grateful he 
was for it, considering the “panning” his 
poor little effort had received in the 
homiletics class—and was sure to get in 
post mortem “bull sessions” later on! 
Mrs. Southworth was gifted with a spon- 
taneous cordiality that balanced Presi- 
dent Southworth’s gravity and seasoned 
his seriousness with vivacity and humor. 
During the tense years, from 1915 to 
1926, when town resentment of her hus- 
band’s desire to move the school to Chi- 
cago found expression in chilly snubs and 
acid gossip, Mrs. Southworth’s magna- 
nimity never forsook her; and when the 
move was finally effected, her charm and 
culture went far to open hearts and doors 
on the University campus to the new 
Unitarian neighbors. 

In 1928 Mrs. Southworth accompanied 
Dr. Southworth to the All-India Theistic 
Congress at Calcutta; and on their return 
through Europe they received a hearty 
welcome from many continental and 
British Liberals who had lectured at the 
school during his presidency. After his 
retirement they lived quietly on the 
ancestral acres of the Southworth family 
at Little Compton, Rhode Island. Two 
of their sons survive her; Constant South- 
worth of Washington, D. C., and Dr. F. 
Chester Southworth of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
the third son, William, died in early man- 
hood on the threshhold of a promising 
career in the State Department. 

When Dr. Southworth died in 1944, 
Mrs. Southworth went to live with Con- 
stant in Washington and found the 
greatest satisfaction in Sunday. attend- 
ance at All Souls’. Her connection with 
Unitarianism, first in Duluth as the minis- 
ter’s wife, next in Chicago when Dr. 
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Southworth was Western Conference 
Secretary, then in Meadville as “the 
power behind the throne” and lastly in 
Washington up to her death on August 
24th, covered almost sixty years. That it 
was ever nobly and beautifully creative 
of faith in human nature and sympathetic 
helpfulness to humankind, Mrs. South- 
worth would be the first to deny—and 
in all probability, the only one who 
would Cc. Ls 


WALTER CATLIN PIERCE 


On the seventeenth day of September, 
in his eighty-eighth year, Walter Catlin 
Pierce “fell asleep in Christ.” Two days 
later, in Sharon, Massachusetts, a con- 
gregation that filled the parish church of 
which he had been made Minister Emeri- 
tus, rendered solemn tribute to a good 
and faithful servant. 

Mr. Pierce was born in New Salem, 
Massachusetts, April 5, 1861. He was 
graduated from the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School in 1884, and was ordained in 
Mendon, Massachusetts in 1888. He 
served the church in Tiverton, R. I., from 
1889 to 1891. He was minister of our 
Unitarian church in New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana from 1893-1902. Here it was that 
he attended Tulane University in 1897. 
Then followed the ministry of our 
parishes in Castine, Maine, 1902-1906; 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 1906-1908; 
West Somerville, Mass., 1909-1914; Jack- 
sonville, Florida, 1914-1919; Waverley, 
Mass., 1920-1926; Sharon, Mass., 1926- 
1939. 

Walter Pierce loved the cause which 
he patiently and quietly served. He 
sounded no trumpet before him! Walk- 
ing in all simplicity, his gentle spirit lent 
a grace to all life’s sanctities. “His kindly 
instincts understood all gentle courtesies.” 

He was a lover of all things beautiful; 
a defender of all good causes; a generous 
scorner of all that seemed wrong. He 
was the joyous and stimulating com- 
panion of all who knew him intimately. 
In him, grace and virtue met. 

C.A.D. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday Service 11 a.m. 
Church School 9:45 a.m. Adult Bible Class 10:00 
a.m. Gannett Club (college age) 6:00 p.m. Clarke 
Guild (high-school age) 2nd and 4th Sundays at 
4:30 p.m. Adult Education program, Tuesdays, at 
7:30 p.m. Organ recitals, Wednesdays, 12:00 noon. 

THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11:00 
a.m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit the 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL. 
Palfrey Perkins. D.D., Minister. Elwood E, Gas- 
kill, M.A. (Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Services, 11.00 a. m. Tuesday-Friday 
noon worship with sermons hy guest preachers. 
Monday 12:10 half hour of Organ Music, ALL 
ARE WELCOME. 


WASHINGTON. D. C.—ALL. SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts., Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services: 11 a.m. 
School of Religion 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
Executive Director. . 
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THE GENERAL ALLIANCE 


y 


Each month the General Alliance will have a page in The Christian Register 


wherein to present its currently important plans and program. 


You are in- 


vited to “watch this space” at the end of the magazine, where we may enjoy the 


woman’s last word. 


Year. of Decision 


. meeting of 1947) have presented the 


matter of future leadership to the sum- 


-mer conferences, all of whose thinking 


was focused on democratic methods of 


‘leadership. They have sent to each local 
_alliance branch, to vice-presidents, Asso-— 
‘ciate Alliances and to life members a 
’ descriptive letter and a form upon which 


2 may be returned suggestions for nominees 


by SARA COMINS 


CITIZENS OF THE United States who have just been through the throes of choosing 
their top leadership for another presidential administration have cause to rejoice in 
the fact that they are free to exercise their democratic right of judgment and choice. 
Citizens of any country are preoccupied most of the time with the question of leader- 
ship, either because it is forced upon them or because they may, by their own will, 
retain or change it. Fortunate are we to be among those people who can decide for 
themselves into whose hands they will entrust the guidance of their civic destinies— 
with checks and balances from the sidelines. We are apt to be less conscious of, 
and therefore feel less responsible for, the democratic process at work in matters 
which may be considered of lesser magnitude and yet which deal with the core of 
our private lives. Nevertheless, the choice of right leaders to carry out our ideals 
and our principles of a way of life all along the line, from international government to 
local church management, is vastly important. 


Therefore, ladies of the Alliance (and 
gentlemen who are interested), now that 
you have voted for your candidates in the 
United States government—or if in 
Canada, you have watched and listened 
to the process without participation—it 
is time to transfer your enthusiasm and 
energies to the General Alliance elections. 
Forty-four capable and far-sighted 
women are to be chosen to serve as 
officers and directors of the General Alli- 
ance for a two-year term from May 23, 
1949 to May, 1951. 

FOR WHAT PURPOSE? 


To what will the candidates so chosen 
be committing themselves? To represent 
the 22,000 members of the General Alli- 
ance in the United States and Canada, 
from about 440 Branches, in carrying out 
the purposes, guiding the policies, and 
developing the program of the Alliance. 
These purposes, broadly speaking, are to 
stimulate the religious life of the mem- 
bers; to draw them together into closer 
association; to help them be more effec- 
tive church members; more useful mem- 
bers of society through education, action 
and service; to participate in. and to 
strengthen and extend the life of our Uni- 
tarian fellowship and the world fellow- 
ship of religious liberals; to understand 
and co-operate with women of other 
faiths. 

The General Alliance Board meets four 
times a year, in May, October, January 
and March, one or more of the meetings 
being held outside of New England. Be- 
cause our organization is completely 
autonomous, its policies relate to its pro- 
gram, as initiated by the six standing 
committees; its field work, its finances, 
its co-operative relations with the other 
denominational bodies and with organ- 
izations outside the Fellowship; also with 
its expanding program and the imple- 
mentation of resolutions and plans au- 
thorized by the annual meeting of the 
membership. 

The chairman of the six standing com- 
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MAY 253 


Alliance 
Members 
Choose 
Their 
Leaders 


NOV. 2 


U: S. 
Citizens 


Choose 
Their 
Leaders 


mittees are nominated and elected by the. 


Board to its membership. The other 
forty-four members are elected by ballot 
at the annual meeting, this year to be 
held on May 23, 1949, in Boston. 
ELIGIBLE FOR RE-ELECTION 


Of the members of the present Board, 
thirty have served one term of two years, 
and are eligible for re-nomination for one 
more term of two years. These are the 
Bees the secretary (who has just 

een elected by the Board to fill the un- 

expired term of the previous secretary 
who resigned because of removal to Con- 
necticut), six vice-presidents, 10 direc- 
tors from New England, two Middle At- 
lantic States, one Southeast, one South- 
west, one Great Lakes, two Mid-West, 
two Rocky Mountains, and two Pacific 
Coast. 


INELIGIBLE FOR RE-ELECTION 


Fourteen members of the Board are 
ineligible for re-nomination, as they will 
have served two terms of two years each, 
which is the maximum allowed without 
interruption by the By-Laws. These 
members are the treasurer, three vice- 
presidents (one from the Great Lakes 
district, one from the Rocky Mountains 
and one from Canada), five New Eng- 
land directors, one Great Lakes, two Pa- 
cific Coast, and two Canadian. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


The Nominating Committee (them- 
selves elected by ballot at the annual 


for the offices to be filled. The Nominat- 
ing Committee will welcome recommen- 
dations for such nominees “from our 
ministers, from any of our denominational 
representatives whose experience and 
contacts have acquainted them with our 
women’s groups, and from any friend 
who has an informed opinion as to a de- 
sirable candidate. 

All recommendations will be carefully 
considered if sent to the Nominating 
Committee of the General Alliance, 25 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. They should 
be received by early December. The 
committee will then weigh all opinions 
seriously, approach its final choices, and 
prepare the ballot which must be mailed 
to the Branches and voting delegates in 
early April. 

Some of the qualifications to be taken 
into account concerning a candidate are 
the following: experience in the district 
(for a vice-president) , experience in local 
branch work (for directors, who keep in 
touch with the branches assigned to 
them); executive ability, percna de- 
pendability, enthusiasm for iance 
work, sympathy with its program, keen 
interest in Unitarianism, progressive 
social attitudes, ability to. work with 
people, the saving grace of humor. 
Naturally other qualities distinctive of a 
pret person will add to the sum total of 

er particular capability. The Nominat- 
ing Committee would like to know the 
educational and organizational experience 
of the nominee, her approximate age and 
additional biggtaphieat! information. 

Also to be placed on the ballot for elec- 
tion next May will be candidates for the 
next Nominating Committee and for the 
Credentials Committee. 


The present. Nominating Committee — 


consists of: Mrs. J. Raymond Cope, 
Berkeley, California, Mrs. William B. 
Daniell, Franklin, N. H., Mrs. James T. 
Denton, Hancock Point, Maine, Mrs. 
William L. Harris, Rocky Hill, Conn., 
Mrs. E. G. Luening, Boston, Mass., Mrs. 
William B. Rice, Wellesley Hills, Mass., 


Mrs. Chadbourne Spring, Melrose, Mass.,_ 


and Miss Sara Comins, Chairman, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 


The committee wishes to make known — 
as widely as possible the manner in which — 


the General Alliance chooses its leaders, 


and their conviction that the process is 
and should be completely democratic. — 
They invite the ideas and suggestions of 


all members and interested friends. : 

“Since what we choose is what we 
are,” the future of our movement and of 
our influence as liberal religious womer 
in our precarious world of today 
upon our choice of wise and courageou: 
leadership. ; 


: 


